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t of a receiver a corpora- 


THE DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE. 
The famous Danbury hatters’ case, 
on trial in the United States circuit 
court at Hartford, has reached an 
ending in a verdict for the plaintiff, 
carrying with it actual damages to 
the amount of $74,000, which, being 
automatically tripled under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, becomes a 
verdict of $222,000. This case, which 
has been pending for six years, grew 
out of a boycott instituted by the 
United Hatters of North America 
against the goods of a non-union 
Danbury hat manufacturer. The 
suit was brought against individual 
imembers of the hatters’ union, and 
it involves the individual responsi- 
bility of members of a union for the 
acts of their officers. The presiding 
judge defined the law in such terms 
that there was no alternative for the 
jury but a verdict for the plaintiff, 
the only open question being the 
amount of the damages which should 
be assessed. These were determined 
by an estimate of the actual damage 
done to the boycotted business. 
Like the famous Taff-Vale decision 
in England, this case shows that 
boyeotts cannot be proclaimed with- 
out heavy risk. Incidentally, also, 
the case establishes the fact that, un- 
der the Sherman law, a labor union, 
no less than a trust, may be a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 


THE PAPER BOARD POOL. 


If this case of the Danbury hat- 
ters shows that the Sherman anti- 
trust law cannot safely be disre- 
garded by labor unions, the abrupt 
ending of the case brought in New 
York against the members of the 
Paper Board Association shows that 
the law is well supplied with teeth 
for combinations of capital. In this 
case, to which reference was made 
in this column several weeks ago, 
the forty members of the association 
all entered pleas of guilty to the 
charge of conspiracy in restrain of 
trade, and each was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $2,000. his prosecu- 
tion will be followed by an order dis- 
solving the combination and enjoin- 
ing its members from engaging in 
any such pool in the future. So this 
combination goes the way of the 
wrapping-paper combination, the 
members of which were indicted and 
convicted a year ago. And there are 
others. 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION. 


Some of the trust promofers, who 
were inclined to look favorably 
upon the President’s proposal for in- 
corporation under federal authority 
as affording a convenient means of 
escape from difficulties arising un- 
der the Sherman law, take a different 
view of the matter, now that the pro- 
posed bill has actually been framed 
and introduced in Congress. The 
bill, so far from giving a free hand 
to holding corporations, expressly 
forbids any corporation formed un- 
der its terms to purchase or hold or 
acquire stock in any other corpora- 
tion, state or national. So far from 
relieving trust-promoters from the 
inconveniences attending the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman law. the bill 
expressly imposes the penalty of a 
forfeiture of charter and appoint- 


act, or any other federal law, 
through contracts, combinations, or 
an attempt to monopolize interstate 
commerce. 
NOW FOR THE SOUTH POLE. 
American courage and enterprise, 
having solved the three-centuries-old 
problem of the north pole, are now 
to be directed to the discovery of 
the south pole. This is what the 
neceptance by the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Commander 
Peary’s proposal means. The pro- 
posal is that the Peary Arctic Club 
and the National Geographic Society 
shall jointly undertake the expedi- 
tion, for which the> Roosevelt with 
its equipmeut is offered. It is ex- 
pected that liberal-minded people 
will come forward to finance the ex- 
pedition with suflicient promptness to 
admit of its starting in September. 
Commander Peary has himself set 
the example, by turning over toward 
the expenses of the enterprise the 
national testimonial of $10,000, just 
presented to him in New York. In 
accordance with his previously-an- 
nounced purpose, Commander Peary 
will not himself go upon the expedi- 
tion, but the honor of leading it, 
probably, will go to Captain Bartlett, 
who will be accompanied by the 
other members of the party who 
went with Peary. There will b2 no 
conflict with Captain Scott’s British 
Antarctic expedition, for the obser- 
vations will be made on opposite 
sides of the’ Antarctic area, 1,800 
niles apart. 


THE COURSE OF BRITISH POLI- 
TICS. 

A good deal of interest attaches to 
the question whether the more ex- 
treme or the more moderate elements 
in the Liberal combination will domi- 
hate the new English government. 
On the one hand, the fact that the 
Labor members, plus the Nationalists, 
are indispensable to the government, 
lends color to the rumors that they 
will be given a larger representation 
in the new government than in the 
old. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that the Laborites suffered, rela- 
tively, more than the Liberals, and 
enter the new parliament with only 
about two-thirds as many members 
as they had in the old. may tend to 
make them more modest in their 
claims. Austen Chamberlain  an- 
nounces his intention to put the “tar- 
iff reform” or protection sentiment of 
the House to an early test by an 
amendment to the reply to the 
speech from the throne. He _  pro- 
fesses confidence of strong Irish sup- 
port. 

THE CRETAN STORM CENTRE. 

Crete is still, and is likely for some 
time to be, a storm centre in Euro- 
pean politics. Within the past ten 


days a crisis was narrowly averted - 


by the prompt action of the four pro- 
tecting powers. Crete was arrang- 
ing to send delegates to the new 
Greek Assembly about to be con- 
voked, and Turkey bridled up at 
once and assumed a menacing atti- 
tude toward Greece. Except for the 
intervention of the powers an explo- 
sion would have followed. This par- 
ticular emergency has passed, but 
another may arise at any moment, 
Cretan hopes of independence of 'Tur- 
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key and union with Greece have been 
encouraged by the powers, up to a 
certain point. They will never be 
permanently abandoned without a 
struggle. The suggestion has been 
made that Greece buy Crete of Tur- 
key. If such an arrangement could 
be worked out, it would bea _ great 
relief to Europe. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Albert Johannesen of the United 
States geological survey of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of mineralogy and 


petrography in the department of 


geology at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Johannesen is well known 
as a geologist and as an author, and 
his research work in this special sci- 
ence has made him a recognized au- 
thority. He received the Ph. D. de- 
gree from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1900. 

The trustees of the bequest of $2,- 
000,000, left by Mrs. Amanda W. 
Reed, an Oregon pioneer, are about to 
establish a college at Portland, Ore., 
to be known as Reed Institute. James 
Hayden Tufts, professor and head of 
the department of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, has recently 
spent some time in Portland on the 
invitation of the trustees, his advice 
being sought as to the desirable scope 
of such an institution and as to the 
lines of work appropriate and feasible 
for it. 

At a meeting of the general educa- 
tion board in New York city Febru- 
ary 2 the Women’s College of Brown 
University was granted a gift of 
$50,000 from the Rockefeller Fund. 


ap 


The Fastest Typist and Stenog- 
rapher in the World. 


There’s a lesson for all young girl 
typists in the career of Rose L. Fritz, 
champion typewriter of the world. 
Miss Fritz can write out words faster 
than most campaign = spell-binders 
can speak them. 

In Philadelphia, the other day, 
Miss Fritz wrote 6,135 words in an 
hour from new copy. She wrote 
from unfamiliar printed matter 123 
words in one minute. 

Then she took in shorthand (Isaac 
Pitman) 187 words in a minute, and 
followed this by transcribing from 
her shorthand notes 112 words in a 
minute. 

Here’s the lesson for all girls in 
what Miss Fritz did: Six years ago, 
at fifteen, she began to study type- 
writing. In thirteen weeks she had 
done perfect work at the rate of 120 
words a minute. Hard work and 
nothing else did it. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


“Woman is very unreasonable,” 
said a venerable New Hampshire 
justice of the peace. “I remember 
that my wife and I were talking over 
our affairs one day, and we agreed 
that it had come to the point where 
we must both economize. 

“*Yes, my dear,’ I said to my wife, 
‘we must both economize, both!’ 

““Very well, Henry,’ she said, with 
a tired air of submission, ‘you shave 
yourself, and I’ll cut your hair,’ ”’— 
Pverybody’s. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Frofusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. - Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 36c 


FIRST READER:  60pages. Price 36c By mail, 42c 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c By mail, 560 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth, 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


casts. 


Art for Schools 


Faithful reproductions of sculpture in plaster 
We have the largest collection in the world 
of ‘subjects suitable for schoolroom decoration. 
Catalogue illustrating over 500 subjects will be sent 
free. Name of School and Principal must accompany 
application for catalogue. 


P. P. CAPRONI & BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 


“If You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life, Place It in Your School System” 


DIXON’ 


‘Graphite’ PENCILS 


are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, 

and these schools stand at the head of their profession. Won't you follow their example? 

The use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 


your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to any who are inter- 
ested in the use of good materials in their schools. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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A New Edition of 


Montgomery’s Leading 
Facts of American History 


By D. H. Montgomery 
Price, $1.00 


Montgomery's Leading Facts of American 
History has been for nearly twenty years the 
most popular history for grammar schools. 


The author’s simple but forceful style, his 
knowledge of what to tell and how to tell it, 
and the general attractiveness of the book, 
have placed it in an enviable position. 


The new edition is in every way a new 
book,—a worthy successor to the earlier work. 
It has been in many parts rewritten, is printed 
from new type, dnd contains new illustrations, 
maps, references, etc. In fact every effort has 
been exerted to make it the best text-book 
that ean be made. 


A circular containing sample pages and 
specimen engravings will be sent on application 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


In Education and Heredity 


By A. BE. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ART EDUCATION 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 
Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 

Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By ARCHIBALD Livineston Hopes, Instructor in 
Latin in the Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth.  xiii]+ 522 
pages. $1.25 net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Northwestern University, revised 
by FRANKLIN T. Jones, Teacher of Physics, 
University School, Cleveland. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv +435 pages. $1.10 net. 


- TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By OLIve M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and ELEANOR G. LEAry and and A@NEs E. 
QuisH, Teachers, Public School No. 120, New 
York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 pages. 80 
cents net. 


THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC 


By JAmeEs C. Byrnes, B. S., Ph. M., Member of Board 
of Examiners, Department of Education, New 
York; Jut1A RicuMAN, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York; and Joun S. Roperts, 
A. M., Ph.M., Principal of Public School 62, Man- 
hattan, New York. In two parts. Each part 
12mo. Cloth. 

Part I. x+216 pages. 26 cents net. 
Part II. x-+218 pages. 30 cents net. 


THE NATURE-STUDY IDEA 


By L. H. BAILEY. 12mo. Cloth. ix +246 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE “ALL OR NONE” FALLACY. 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW, 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


John Wainwright comes to the high school and 
says that his seventeen-year-old daughter is 
needed at home to care for the baby and to help 
around the house, but that there is not work 
enough to occupy all of her time. He would like 
to have her get the education she wants. May 
she take something in literature and history? He 
is informed that the high school 
work is arranged by courses, and 
that a girl must take all or none of 
the work in any grade. This is 
not an uncommon experience. 
Scarcely any high school plans as a 
regular thing to provide instruction 
for young women who cannot devote 
their entire time to it. 

And yet the demand for this kind 
of schooling is extensive, and if our 
high schools’ were intelligently 
planned for real service in a com- 
munity, not only would every such 
applicant be welcomed, but special 
courses would be planned for her, 
and advertisements of it would be 
published in the local papers. Circu- 
lars describing classes would be dis- 
tributed in the homes, attractive invitations 
to citizens would be given, urging them not to 
neglect the culture for which the high school os- 
tensibly is maintained. 

Other than public secondary schools do not 
seem to find any difficulty in offering just this sort 
of help. The Y. W. C. A. classes will receive a 
girl once a week, twice a week, or five times a 
week, mornings or afternoons, or both. When 
the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn was founded, 
classes in cooking and housekeeping were estab- 
lished to meet two kinds of demands. First, that 
of the young women who were preparing them- 
selves to be teachers of domestic science; second, 
that of domestic servants who desired to improve 
their wage-earning capacity. By degrees the 
classes for the professional cooks and the house 
servants were entered in larger and larger num- 
bers by just the kind of girls John Wainwright’s 
daughter is, one who cannot be spared at home, 
who has enough household duties to occupy part 
of her time, who will ultimately marry and have 
charge of a home of her own, and who ought not 
to be neglected by our educational system because 
she is unable or unwilling to take the whole or 
none. 

From Germany we hear a great deal about the 
extension classes for boys who work during part 
of the day in the shops. These classes provide in 


SUPT. W. H. MAXWELL, 
New York City #"™ this basis such extension courses as 


the afternoon instruction supplementing the trade 
work which the boys do under their regular shop 
masters. A similar provision for trade workers 
is widely advocated in America. It is just as es- 
sential that the Wainwright girls, who, while help- 
ing mother, are engaged in following as valuable a 
vocation as that offered by any machine shop or 
factory, should be given extension 
courses in the public schools. What 
these courses should be the school- 
master should ascertain by trial and 
experiment. His mistake would 
naturally be in line with our funda- 
mental error of assuming that we, 
apart from public demands, should 
sit in our office and compose the 
course of study best suited for the 
life of our times. It is this spirit 
which has, up to this time, failed to 
allure the Wainright girls into any 
school; it has usually turned them 
away when they apply. Instead of 
such a policy, the school man ought 
to ascertain what these young 
women want and he building upon 


may satisfy him in logical arrangement, correla- 
tive power, and all the other pedagogical qualities 
which seem necessary to satisfy our professional 
appetite. 

At present the Wainwright girl wants literature 
and history. She does not want the kind we offer. 
In this she shows more than human intelligence. 
She wants the history and literature that in some 
way or other will interest her and connect itself 
with the society of 1910. If there should happen 
to be twenty or thirty-five Wainwright girls 
available for any one school, it is a fine oppor- 
tunity of making a history or literature study that 
interests not only the members of it, but the 
teacher as well. Almost any teacher, if her atten- 
tion were called to it, would find nineteenth cen- 
tury history full of fascination. The study of 
modern literature, of current events, of social 
forms and ceremonies, of sanitary and municipal 
questions, of French and German (if the incubus 
of grammar is removed) cannot fail to attract 
Wainwright girls, and to contribute to their edu- 
cation. 

As contributary to the profession of housekeep- 
ing, which the Wainwrights will follow, the high 
school should be teaching them domestic science, 
cooking, housecleaning, home decoration, market- 
ing, care of children, entertainment of company, 
management of dinners and social parties, in 
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short the whole gamut of a woman’s life at home, 
brightened and inspired by the best thought that 
has been devoted to this important vocation. 
What reason do the high schools give for fail- 
ing to accommodate the Wainwright girls? Most 
frequently the objection is that if “specials” who 
do not take the whole course be permitted to take 
part of it other girls will wish to drop Latin, alge- 
bra, or geometry, and the school will be all topsy- 
turvy. This, again, is regarding the course as of 
more value than the girl. This is admitting that 
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the head of the school is not able to devise help 
for the Wainwrights without letting the non- 
Wainwrights get away from control. Nonsense. 
Neither statement is true. A high school in any 
district ought to feel as ashamed for the young 
people of fourteen to twenty who are not taking 
work in it as it is proud of those who are. The 
community is the main consideration. Let the 
town get its full share of high school ideals from 
the high school, not only in accordance with the 
course of study, but in every way possible. 


NEW MISSION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY HON. C. P. CARY, 


State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 


I am of the opinion that the high schools of 
Wisconsin must awake to a new situation, or they 
may ultimately find Othello’s occupation gone. 
This is what I mean: The people at large desire in 


a kind of sub-conscious way the high school to. 


change and develop to meet modern needs. 
Generally speaking, they do not see clearly what 
they want, but they expect, and have a right to 
expect, the schools to aid in discovering and point- 
ing out what is needed. This they are not now do- 
ing efficiently. The highest ambition of many 
high schools is, if one may judge by appearances, 
to get on the accredited list of numerous colleges 
and universities, and not to study and to meet the 
fundamental needs of the communities they claim 
to serve. The high schools in Wisconsin, even at 
the height of their present success, may, if they 
are sensitive to the situation, discover that forces 
of disintegration are at work. A part, at least, of 
this disintegration is evident to anybody who will 
merely open his eyes. For example, a good many 
years ago the state legislature passed a law re- 
quiring all free high schools to offer courses in 
theory and art of teaching. This was a plain tip 
that the state desired high schools to train country 
teachers, but the schools did not take it as such. 
The work was performed in a perfunctory and in- 
efficient manner. At length the state tired of this 
policy, and established the training school for 
country teachers. This institution flourished, and 
to-day is ona firm foundation. There has like- 
wise been a call, a trifle less definite perhaps, for 
high schools to teach agriculture, but the schools 
have been asleep and have not heard the call. 
Accordingly the state has established the county 
agricultural school. Note how this works. If I 
am correctly informed, the little town in which 
the latest school was established had a year ago 
some fifty-five pupils in the high school, and this 
year it enrolled some thirty-five pupils. The agri- 
cultural school, however, had applications for en- 
trance from some one hundred and fourteen pu- 
pils the first morning. The agricultural school 
had founda needin the county that the high 
schools had not discovered. , 

That the work of the county training 
school and the work of the agricultural 


school could have been done in the high 
schools of this state, if the schools had 
risen to the situation as they might have 
done, nobody will question unless it be a partisan 
of these institutions. Furthermore, the course of 
study in the high schools would have been four 
years in length instead of two, and the work would 
finally have been connected up with the state 
university and the advanced course in the normal 
schools. This is the beginning, but unfortunately 
not the end of the splitting up of the high schools 
if they are satisfied to rest upon their present 
laurels. We sometimes hear it said that the high 
school is the people’s college. Potentially it is, 
but it is not yet, and it never will be if it does not 
expand instead of splitting up and contracting. 

The first condition for the real development of 
the high schools is freedom—freedom from all 
domination. This isa consummation that I be- 
lieve is near at hand. At least it is inevitable. 

The second condition is that the schools and 
courses shall not be standardized. By standard- 
izing schools and courses I mean making them all 
as nearly alike as peas in a pod, if that is possible. 
Schools that are standardized are crystallized, and 
a thing that is crystallized has no principle of de- 
velopment within it. 

The third condition is that the higher state in- 
stitutions shall unhesitatingly accept the gradu- 
ates of modernized courses of study. In other 
words, higher institutions must adapt themselves, 
if need be, to the changes in high school courses. 

Schools should meet, in so far as the size of the 
schools and their financial resources permit, the 
real needs of the communities in which they exist. 
In so doing they are likely to use the best educa- 
tional material within the environment for educa- 
tional purposes, and the environments of different 
schools will, in some degree, at least, differ. In 
some communities agriculture may be the most 
prominent thing in the environment of the school. 
For another school it may be the commercial ele- 
ment. It is not my purpose here to develop this 
idea, but merely to suggest what is meant. I 
shall merely drop this caution, that no one should 
assume that the entire high school course should 
be made up in this way, or even the major part of 
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it; but this will be discussed later. Every com- 
munity would have its special problems to work 
out. This would doubtless make serious work for 
the principal or superintendent. 

It is becoming painfully evident to us to-day 
that boys in our towns and cities are almost as 
much in need of an opportunity to do some kind of 
useful work to take the place of the farm training 
that most boys used to have, as they are in need 
of what we commonly call education. 

It is a conviction with many that boys in 
particular who have no useful work to do with 
their hands in the early part of the adolescent. age, 
and pass over the nascent period for such kinds of 
physical activity, never develop the instinct of 
workmanship, or power and _ persistence as 
workers. I recall with a good deal of pleasure 
that twenty-five years ago in my little school of 
two departments I made a practice of studying, so 
far as time permitted, farm problems in connec- 
tion with the school work. It was done in a crude 
and unsystematic manner, but it was useful. I 
also followed the practice of helping the boys in 
getting places out on farms for the summer vaca- 
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tion. I think the summer work was almost as 
valuable to them as the school year. The farmers 
were greatly pleased, and frequently said to me 
that they learned much from these boys. Is it not 
feasible for school men to-day to assist their boys 
in finding work of a valuable kind at least during 
the long vacations? In some cities, notably Fitch- 
burg and Cincinnati, the school authorities are 
managing to find work for the boys during term 
time in the manufacturing establishments by some 
system of alternation of study and work. 

The criticism of the high schools is growing in 
volume and is taking on more definite form. The 
trivial criticism the schools may well ignore, but 
it will be a great misfortune if they do not listen to 
the criticism that is deep and well-founded. The 
criticism that the schools do not connect with life 
as it is to-day is serious because true in too large 
a measure. Pupils may well study some things 
foreign to modern life, but they must get back to 
modern life before their school days are over, or 
the school has served the purpose of alienation — 
Letter to Wisconsin Teachers. 


Square thyself for use. 


a 


A stone that may 


Fit in the wall is not left by the way. 


—Persian Proverb. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 
BY SUPERINCENDENS WILBUR F. GORDY, 
Springfield, Mass. 

It has been estimated that 4 per cent. of the 
breadwinners in this country are in the professions 
and in public life, and that the other 96 per cent. 
are engaged in industrial and commercial work. 
If this estimate is correct, American schools are 
not meeting the needs and demands of the people 
as awhole. Fora nation ora city so largely 
commercial and industrial should prepare the pu- 
pils to meet the demands of its life. To accom- 
plish this there should be a new type of school to 
furnish special training for industrial work or for 
the trades. 

But for what special trades should such a school 
prepare? If Springfield, for instance, had but a 
few large manufacturing establishments, it would 
be an easy matter to. train boys to take up the 
work in the local trades. But, according to the 
last report of the Massachusetts bureau of statis- 
tics, Springfield has 184 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with an expenditure last year in wages 
of $5,669,455, and products valued at $26,643,855. 
It would be difficult to say how many trades are 
represented in the manufacturing establishments 
of Springfield. 

It is perfectly plain, then, that it would be alto- 
gether too expensive for the city to provide train- 
ing for all the trade involved in these diversified 
industries. Some of such industries are highly 
specialized, and in many cases employ machine 
operatives who with a few weeks’ of months’ 


training become almost as automatic as the ma- 
chine they control. Plainly it is not the function 
of the vocational school to furnish specific train- 
ing for such unskilled operatives. It would, 
doubtless, be equally impracticable to train in a 
special way highly skilled machine operatives. 
One thing, however, the vocational school must 
do, and that is to furnish training of such breadth 
as will make provision for the future growth of the 
workman. It must give the boy an acquaintance 
with certain fundamental principles of hand and 
machine work. It must help him to acquire some 
skill in the use of tools and some knowledge of 
the processes and principles of constructive work, 
so that he can apply his knowledge to problems 
which arise in all constructive work. It must 
teach him something about the raw materials used 
in local industries, where such materials are se- 
cured, the geographic conditions of the regions 
from which they come, and the methods of trans- 
porting them to this country. It must give him 
some notions of factory processes, the markets 
for which certain products are prepared, the 
organization of a factory, the work of apprentices, 
the wages they receive, and the conditions of wage 
increase. Such knowledge will not only help the 
boy to grasp industrial conditions and to solve in- 
dustrial problems, but will also make for advance 
in his chosen industry. In fact, this knowledge 
is quite as important as the skilful use of tools or 
the manipulation of machinery. Equally neces- 
sary, also, as contributory to the industrial and 
vocational purpose of this school, are practical 
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mathematics, mechanical drawing, and the power 
to express thought in clear English. Such gen- 
eral training in the fundamental principles and 
processes involved in manufacturing is absolutely 
essential as a preparation for the trades. 

It is this kind of work that the vocational 
school, organized here last autumn, has been trying 
to do. Two groups of boys of about twenty-five 
each have been taught by trained craftsmen, one a 
wood-worker and the other an iron-worker. The 
boys selected were at least fourteen years of age, 
and were fitted for the seventh or eighth grade 
academic work in the schools. The aim of the 
course, which will probably be made three or 
four years long, is to prepare such boys for en- 
trance into the more important hand-tool and 
machine-tool trades after shortened apprentice- 
ships when such are necessary. For even though 
a boy should spend three or four years in such a 
school, it would be necessary for him to have 
practical experience before he could become a 
journeyman. This year the boys study books and 
mechanical drawing in the morning and work in 
the shop in the afternoon. 

The plan is to have each boy spend half the year 
in woodwork and the other half in ironwork, in 
order to test his aptitude for trade work and at the 
same time find out which group of trades he pre- 
fers. In the second year he will make a choice of 
the line of work which he will take up in the 
school. The basal studies in the schoolroom are, 
of course, mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, 
and English. In addition to these history has 
been taught, with emphasis upon its commercial 
and industrial phases, and some attention has 
been given to the sources of the raw materials, the 
extent of their use in the industries, and the 
methods by which they are transported to the 
shops. 

The experiment is working well, and I recom- 
mend that it be further continued and extended 
another year. Of course here, as elsewhere, there 
are many obstacles to be overcome. Some of 
these concern the boy and the economic condi- 
tions surrounding him The American boy, as a 
rule, wants to take a short cut. He is impatient 
for tangible results, and especially such results as 
express themselves in wages. Moreover, boys 
who are likely to enter the trades in many cases 
come from families who need the financial help 
the boys can get from employment. Such boys, 
therefore, will often be unwilling to remain in the 
vocational school long enough to get the full ad- 
vantage of the training the school will give in its 
course of three or four years. 

Alongside of the vocational school there will, 
doubtless, grow up in time continuation schools, 
where boys, particularly those working in highly 
specialized factories, will be required by law to at- 
tend the public schools two or more hours each 
working day in order to get the breadth of train- 
ing they must have to do their best work in the 
shop and in the world. Otherwise, as already re- 
marked, they may become machine operatives 
with special skill, but no versatility, no power to 
adapt themselves to changed condifions or to 
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make much advance in earning power. In 
Germany there is an industrial law which com- 
pels employers in any trade to set a fixed time for 
their workers who are under eighteen years of 
age to attend continuation schools. 

When the American people learn, as they will, 
that industrial training is quite as important for 
the success of the mechanic as professional train- 
ing is for that of the physician, vocational schools 
will spring up by hundreds all over the land. All 
classes in the community will derive benefit from 
the development of human skill in draftsmanship, 
but most of all the workmen themselves. Voca- 
tional training for the trades is so broad in its 
scope and so far reaching in its economic as well 
as in its intellectual and moral results, that the 
public must incorporate it in the public school 


svystem.—School Report. 


OPEN-AIR CLASS IN BOSTON. 
BY W. LAWRENCE MURPHY, 
Master of the Prescott School, Boston. 

The establishment of an out-door class in the 
Prescott school during the spring and autumn of 
1909 was brought about by conditions of over- 
crowding and lack of ventilation in this school. 


School at Work, 


During the winter months many children 
seemed to suffer with various forms of illness, and 
to be repeatedly absent. It was very noticeable 
that a large proportion of the absence occurred in 
rooms having sixty or more pupils each, with 
ventilation wholly inadequate to the number of 
pupils in these rooms. Children with inherent 
tubercular tendency, glandular or nasal trouble, 
were conspicuously absent. 

Early in April some twenty of those chronic 


absentees were selected from the most crowded * 


rooms in the building and were placed in a shel- 
tered part of the school yard, with portable desks 
and seats, in charge of a special assistant. Ac- 
cording to the doctor’s statement, those children 
were suffering from various forms of anaemia, de- 
‘bility, and mal-nutrition, and for many months 
had derived little or no benefit from their school- 
ing, because of sickness and absence. 

It soon became very evident that in some 
cases a certain amount of nourishment was 
needed to supplement the effects of the invigor- 
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ating fresh air; so, by courtesy of a malted milk 
company, a cup of hot malted milk was furnished 
in the middle of each session. 

The result of this experiment was at once ap- 
parent in a phenomenal improvement in the health 
of these children. They were weighed three 
times during the spring term, and during those 
months showed an average gain of about four 
pounds; some gaining as much as ten pounds 
during that time. A great improvement was also 
shown in their appearance and general health, 
and the attendance of this class became practically 
perfect from the time they went into the open air 
until the close of the spring term. Furthermore, 
the regular teachers of these pupils remarked 
upon the mental alertness and ability as their 
physical condition improved. The facts about 
eighteen children are highly important:— 

One child was 8, six were 9, four were 10, six 
were 11, and one 12. 


Four were suffering from anaemia, four from 
indigestion, three from mal-nutrition, two from 
debility from measles, one tonsilitis, one enlarged 
tonsils, one chorea, one low vitality, one tubercu- 


losis of the knee. 


Eight gained 4 pounds; four, 3; two, 1; two, 2; 
one, 5; one, 6. 

The previous three months these eighteen pu- 
pils were absent 583 days while at school indoors, 


and in the three months out-of-doors only 39 days. ~ 


This shows the gain in weight as well as the 
record of attendance for three months in the 
open air as compared with that of the three 
months preceding. Nor does this tell the whole 
story, as many pupils who were at different times 
in this class are not included, as they were sent in to 
their regular classes from time to time, according 
as they showed marked improvement, to make 
room for others who were more in need of fresh 
air. By this arrangement out-door treatment 
was provided for about forty different children. 

This experiment has aroused a keen interest in 
fresh-air treatment as a preventive of disease. It 
is so simple and inexpensive that it can be carried 
out in almost any city school, but is especially 
valuable in crowded and congested sections. 

The Boston Association for the Relief and Con- 
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trol of Tuberculosis in the official report of August,. 
1909, has commented upon this preventive effort 
under the head of “A Practical Experiment” ; the 
various newspapers have been much interested; 
and even the life insurance companies have become: 
interested. 

It is believed that the extension of this idea will 
become an important factor in the prevention of 
lung and throat diseases by keeping the general 
health and vitality of school children at such a 
high standard as to successfully resist the de- 
velopment of the disease germs. Much of the 
vast amount of money now spent—and often in- 
effectually—in the cure of tuberculosis may be 
saved and many lives be spared by this simple and 
inexpensive treatment, and thus the terrible 
death toll in the tenement districts be lessened. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
BY HON. JAMES BRYCE, 
British Ambassador. 


[Report of an Address.] 


Ambassador Bryce prefaced his remarks by 
telling his audience that it was time Americans 
were bestirring themselves in the pursuit of classi- 
cal studies, in view of the tendency among the 
majority of American universities to desert them 
for intellectual labors which brought practical 
worldly benefits at the earliest possible moment. 

“And this tendency is not confined to America. 
It has been spreading through England and Eu- 
rope until it is gradually obtaining a firm hold in 
all the universities. It is gaining favor more and 
more at the expense of the classics. It is a mat- 
ter of grave regret, and one which will require no 
little thought on the part of educators to arrest 
its progress. 

“Among the great values of the Latin and 
Greek languages in the training of men of affairs 
for after life was the fact that their literature was 
the basis of all modern literature, and as such a 
common doorway of the nations of the world to a 
common comprehension of their respective liter- 
atures. 

“T may say that Latin and Greek are the very 
roots of modern literature—that literature which 
began about the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
An educated man of the present day may not be 
familiar with more than one or two modern 
tongues outside of his native language. If he 
turns to the classics of Rome and Athens he finds 
there a key to the modern literature of the 
tongues he is not familiar with. 

“Latin and Greek are the more valuable because 


they gave us a graphic insight into human nature . 


—the most profound and grandest study of all— 
and from it we are able to trace inceptions and 
progress in art, politics, the older sciences—in 
fact, the history of civilization from the Ionians 
and the Dorians to the conquests of the Gauls. 
They are base stones in the world’s history of 
human advancement.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM WHICH MASSACHUSETTS 
Is ABOUT TO TRY—MANY CENTRES OF INSTRUCTION— 
LOW COST TO STUDENTS—DEGREES PROTECTED. 


Already the state Senate has passed unanimously the 
bill from the committee on education to incorporate the 
trustees of Massachusetts College. There was no de- 
bate, and all opposition had been removed by the care- 
ful consideration given to the bill since its introduction 
a year ago and by cutting out the part which some of 
the senators thought last year did not guard sufficiently 
the dignity of the degree of A. B. which the college is 
to have power to confer.. By the time this letter is read 
it is probable that the bill will have received the signa- 
ture of Governor Draper, and the enterprise will stand 
under the sanction of law, with the responsibility upon 
its sponsors to prove that it is equal to the great oppor- 
tunity conferred upon it. 

First of all friends of the college stands Edmund D. 
Barbour, the originator of the idea and the philanthro- 
pist who is ready with an ample endowment to prove 
his faith by his works and his public spirit by the cash 
gift he makes to this new venture in the educational 
field. That the enterprise has solid standing in educa- 
tion circles is evident from the names of the incorpora- 
tors, as given in the charter. Following Mr. Barbour 
are George H. Martin, who was secretary of the state 
board of education when the enterprise was presented 
to the legislature; William Orr, principal of the central 
high school of Springfield; Paul H. Hanus, professor of 
education in Harvard University; Thomas A. Jaggar, Jr., 
professor of geology in the Institute of Technology; 
Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of public schools of 
Boston, and Courtenay Crocker, a member of the pres- 
ent House of lepresentatives from Boston. In the 
Statement regarding the purposes of the coliege is the 
following presentation of the idea:— 

“Mr. Barbour’s objects in developing Massachusetts 
College, after consultation with educators of both 
school and university, are to provide at low cost in 
high school buildings and laboratories serious and sys- 
tematic college courses, to reach thereby a large num- 
ber of men and women who otherwise lack opportunity 
for such training and to carry through to the A. B. de- 
gree, either in Massachusetts college or some older col- 
lege, students of special ability and persistence.” 

Mr. Barbour’s idea involves what is called an _ inten- 
sive use of the educational plant of Massachusetts, and 
to give the degree of A. B. at low cost to those who 
really earn it, who have not the means for pursuing 
their education away from home. His plan is to take 
the public school facilities in Some thirty different cen- 
tres in the state, and he finds that nearly all of the 
people, reckoned by percentage, live within a distance 
covered by a five-cent fare, of some one of these thirty 
centres. ‘The places named in the prospectus of the col- 
lege are Boston, Brockton, New Bedford, Plymouth 
Barnstable, Fall River, Malden (or Somerville), "pualy 
Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Gioucester, Ded- 
ham, Natick, Newburyport, Quincy, North Attleboro, 
Newton (or Waltham), Fitchburg, Athol, Barre, Marl- 
boro, Southbridge (or Palmer), Milford, Springfield, 
Holyoke (or Northampton), Amherst, Greenfield, Pitts- 
field, and North Adams. 

Under the charter the college will be open to young 
men and women both. The instruction must be given 
evenings, when the school buildings are not used by the 
city or town. It is not expected that there will ke large 
numbers who will study persistently enough to win a 
degree, but it is believed that there will be a vast in- 
crease in the popular education when these facilities 
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are brought so near to the average boy and girl all over 
the state. The entire cost of tuition for a person will 
be only $169 for the four years, or $42.25 per year. This 
is against $500 as the minimum per year, or $2,000 for 
a four-years’ course, for those who are obliged to live 
away from home in order to get their collegiate educa- 
tion. This difference is expected to result in drawing 
to the college many of our young people who are anxious 
to get a first-class education, but cannot afford to leave 
home to get it. 

Mr. Barbour and his advisers have been foresighted 
enough to secure the nominal co-operation, at least, of 
the colleges and universities all over the state, for the 
bill says that there shall be a board of advisers, con- 
sisting of the president, or his representatives, of each 
of the following institutions: Harvard, Boston, and 
Clark Universities, and Amherst, Boston, Clark, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural, Mount Holyoke, Holy Cross, Rad- 
cliffe, Simmons, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, and Williams 
Colleges, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. This board 
has the duty of inspection, and the trustees must act 
upon its recommendations. The bill recognizes the 


state by providing that one trustee shall be chosen by 
the state board of education. The board of advisers, 
not less than nine of them acting, shall appoint a com- 
mittee on degrees, who shall be appointed for a five- 
years’ term, and it shall be their duty to make sure that 
the degrees are not cheapened in any way. Full liberty 
of religious opinion is to be given, and political opinions 
shall also be free from any questioning or cause any lia- 
bility. The charter puts it in the power of the trustees 
to do whatever is necessary to secure the use of school 
buildings in the cities and towns for-the purpose of the 
college. The enterprise is not to be begun till $500,000 
shall have been subscribed by givers who are able to 
show the governor that they are responsible. 

Here is a list of the principal subjects which can be 
taught in the university: Mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, geography, fine arts, ethics, economics, history, 
government, business law, philosophy, Latin, French, 
German, English literature, English composition, draw- 
ing. In addition there is the following list of so-called 
subordinate subjects: Botany, zoology, geology, miner- 
alogy, ethnology, Greek, Italian, Spanish, psychology, 
metaphysics, music. This list will certainly  sat- 
isfy ambitions of many who wish to become well edu- 
cated and yet have not the money wherewith to get an 
education away from home. 

Mr. Barbour has made a careful computation of popu- 
lation to be served, expense of serving them, and other 
details. He has selected what he calls, from the density 
of population around them, twenty self-supporting «en-. 
tres. and twelve non-self-supporting centres. The for- 
mer cover 2,510,433 people, taking the figures of the 
state census of 1905, and the others include 498691 
people, but not all in the state are covered within trans- 
portation distance, and the aggregate of 309,124 is 
larger than the total population of the state. The expla- 
nation is that places outside of the state, but within 
transportation distance, more than make up the failure 
to cover all the state. These outside places are Nashua, 
Manchester, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Portsmouth, and 
Exeter. 

It is the expectation of the promoters of this new form 
of college and university extension that there will be a 
large increase in the number of Massachusetts students. 
It has been said, in this connection, that there are only 
some 6.000 students whose homes are in this state now 
connected with the Massachusetts colleges and universi- 
ties. Permanent teaching forces in the cities and 
towns, staffs of college professors, and others are relied 
upon to form the connecting link between the colleges 
which cannot be moved and the people who are too lim- 
ited in means to go to them. Work is expected to be 
begun in such strong industrial centres as Lowell and 
Brockton, and gradually the system will be extended 
all over the state, if there is a demand for it from the 
public. It is now within the power of the people of al- 
most any locality in the state to give a good, first-class 
college degree to any one who can earn it, and the stu- 
dent need not live away from home. 

R. L. B. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


TREE EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Teacher—To-day we are going to have a review of our 
good friends, the trees. We can never know too much 
about the trees which are such a blessing to mankind. 
In our studies we have had the trees grouped as fam- 
ilies. But to-day we are going to take them up accord- 
ing to color. First we will review the “white” trees. 
See how many of them you know. 

[Enter a group of twelve pupils. Each wears a bidge 
of white, and each carries, if possible, a leaf or little 
branch of the tree represented.] 

First pupil—We are the white trees. Every tree fam- 
ily does not have a white tree in it. Some have none at 
all. And others have more than one. We are called 
“white” for various reasons, as you will hear. I will tell 
you about the white ash. It is called whi‘e because of 
the pale, sometimes silvery, under-surface of the leaf. 

Second pupil—The white birch is so called, as you a!l 
must know, because of its white bark. 

- Third pupil—The white spruce exudes resin from 
cuts and gashes that hardens into a white gum. 

Fourth pupil—The white cedar isn’t white at all. But 
like others among the white trees, its wood is very 
durable. 

Fifth pupil—The white passwood, like the white ash, 
has leaves that are silvery white on the underside. It 
is one of the most beautiful trees we have. 

Sixth pupil—So is the white pine. I don’t know why 
it deserves to be called white more than for its beauty. 
And the white pine, as everybody knows, is as good and 
useful as it is beautiful. 

Seventh—That is true also of the white oak. In spring 
the young leaves are of delicate silvery pink covered 
with soft down. The foliage changes to silvery whi‘e, 
and finally to green. The white oak is long-lived, hand- 
some, and useful. 

Kighth—The white oak and pine are worthy sisters of 
the white elm, which is also one of our foremost trees. 
Look for it among the first to bud in the spring. 

Ninth—The white thorn is loved by the sparrows, 
who choose its spring twigs for their nests. 

Tenth—The white mulberry has white fruit. 

Eleventh—Strength and tenacity are characteristic of 
the white willow, which came to us from Eurcpe long 
ago. 

Twelfth—The ancients, it is said, consecrated the 
white poplar to time because the leaves are in continual 
agitation, and being of a dark green on one side with a 
thick white cotton on the other, they were supposed to 
indicate the alternation of day and night. 

Teacher—Very good for the white trees. Now let us 
take a review of the black ones. 

[Enter group of ten pupils wearing badges of black.] 

First pupil—The black mulberry is so called because 
of its large dark berries, which are almost black. Black 
trees may be as useful and long-lived as white ones: for 
instance, the mulberry, some of which are known to be 
several centuries old. 

Second—It is clear enough how the black oak got its 
name. The word “black” evidently refers to the color 
of the bark of the trunk, which is almost or quite black. 

Third—The dark hue of its bark also gave the name 
to the black walnut, which is one of the most massive 
of our tree friends. 

Fourth—The black ash does not seem to rank with 
the white ash. It is tall but very slender and of very 
slow growth and very short-lived. 


Fifth—The dark bark of the black willow is its dis- 
tinguishing feature, though some examples have a bark 
fairly light brown. 

Sixth—The sombre hue of its very dark green foliage 
gives its name to the black spruce, which is very valu- 
able as a pulp-wood, 

Seventh—Black cherry is the tree that gives us deli- 
cious dark cherries and fine wood. 

Eighth—There is a black thorn as well as a white 
thorn, but the black thorn is a sort of “black sheep” in 
the thorn family, and it is not a very common tree. 

Ninth—The black haw is often a shrub, though some- 
times it grows up into a small, bushy tree, with short, 
crooked trunk and stout, spreading branches. 

Tenth—The black Jack is a tree that has a_ black 
name, because nobody thinks much of it. It is a kind of 
useless oak that is sometimes not even a tree but only a 
shrub. Its bark is dark, almost black, and that helped 
to give it its name. 

Teacher—Now we will turn from the whites and the 
blacks to the trees of brichter hues. Here come the 
reds and scarlets. Quite a big company, too. 


[Enter nine pupils with branches and red badges.] 


First—There are no black and white maples, but the 
red maple is a famous tree Never was a_ tree more 
fitly named. It is red mot of the year. Its first blos- 
soms in April are red. Its keys are red in May. Its 
leaves swing cn scarlet stems, and in autumn it takes 
on the brightest red among the trees. 

Second—The red mulbe:ry, like the other two well- 
known mulberries, the black and the white, is so named 
because of the color of i.s fruit, which in ripening is 
first red. 

Third—Like the red maple, the black ash, and the 
white oak, the red hirch lixes the water. This beaut’ful 
tree takes its name from the color of its bark. 

Fourth—There are two red oaks,—one is searlet and 
the other red. The rich, red autumnal tints of the red 
oak are beautiful, but they are dull compared to the fall 
brilliancy of the scarlet oak. 

Fifth—Everybody knows the scarlet haw, the hand- 
somest of American hawthorns. 

Sixth—The red ash is very like the white ash, and 
the inner face of the outer bark of the branches is red 
or cinnamon color. 

Seventh—The dark red cones of the red spruce are 
large, and fall during the first winter. 

Eighth—The red cedar has a bright red wood. 

Ninth—The glory of the red pine is seen in the deep 
red rose-colored clusters of its spring blossoms. 

Teacher—We have yellow trees, too, and even gray 
and blue trees. Here they come. 

{Enter group of eight pupils, five with yellow badges, 
one gray and two blue.] 

First—The yellow oak is among the most distinguished 
trees. Its name is given because the foliage is a light 
yellow green. and the autumn tint is chiefly yellow. 

Second—The yellow wood is so called because of the 
very bright yellew which the leaves take on in autumn. 

Third—The yellow birch has a golden bark. 

Fourth—So has the yellow willow. : 

Fifth—And the yellow pine has wood of an orange or 
yellow brown. 

Sixth—The gray pine has cones of a light gray color, 
shining almost like silver in the gray foliage. 

Seventh—The blue willow has dull bluish’ grecn 
leaves. 

Eighth—Because its inner bark gives a blue color in 
water the blue ash was so called. It is different from 
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other ashes, having peculiar stout, four-winged branch- 
lets 

Teacher—This ends our color review of the _ trees. 
And we have all learned something, I think, which will 
help us to recognize our tree friends whenever we see 
them. 

ARBOR DAY. 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS. 


BEFORE ARBOR DAY. 


se enthusiastic. Begin at once to arouse inter- 
est in Arbor Day. 

Select trees and shrubbery and find out who will 
furnish flowering perennials such as blue flag, lily 
of the valley, jonquil, and narcissus. 

Clean up the yard and have the ground for 
flowers made ready in time—a good, rich soil. 

Have the holes dug for planting trees before 
Arbor Day. 

Plat the ground and decide what would be the 
best plan for planting. : 

Try to get an old soldier to furnish and help 
plant a Memorial Tree. 

A pretty custom is to name your trees in honor 
of authors, poets, statesmen, etc. Select names 
in advance. 

For morning exercise give to the pupils an 
Arbor Day thought, or talk or read to them some 
article from the Arbor Day Bulletin. 

ON ARBOR DAY. 

Provide plenty of good music. 

Decorate the schoolroom with pictures of trees, 
birds, pretty flowers, and pretty homes. 

Whenever possible let the pupils decorate the 
schoolroom with their own work—such as their 
own drawing and paintings of birds, which may 
be pinned on long, narrow ribbons or strings and 
looped gracefully under and over blackboards, 
windows, or on the walls. 

Have Arbor Day blackboard poems and prob- 
lems. 

If possible arrange a bird corner. Specimens 
of nests may be kept from year to year. Hang 
nests on small branches. Pictures of birds, 
streams, and landscapes are pretty for this corner. 

Give especial attention to poems, quotations, 
discussions, and debates. 

Have essays from individuals on subjects of 


. their own selection. 


Have reports from special committees to which 
have been previously assigned topics for investiga- 
tion. 

Stories reproduced by the pupils make a de- 
lightful change for programs. 
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Vote for state tree and state flower. 

At close of indoor program have a_ short, 
unique, impressive program out-of-doors at the 
planting of the tree; at the same time not forget- 
ting our Arbor Day trees of other years, but re- 
membering them with an appropriate anniversary 
selection. ‘ 

Have a few citizens on program for brief re- 
marks with one special speaker for an address. 

The program should be long enough to admit 
of variety, but not so long as to become weari- 
some. 

Love the trees, love the flowers, plant this love 
in the hearts of the boys and girls, and the result 
will be a great harvest of trees and flowers. 


HINTS FOR ESSAYS, DISCUSSIONS, HTC. 


How to make Arbor Day most useful. 

History of Arbor Day. 

Famous trees. 

What the trees do for us. 

How to plant trees. 

How to care for them. 

Legends about trees. 

What we owe to trees. 

Our most beautiful trees. 

My favorite tree. 

Best tree to plant. 

The world’s great forests. 

Best tree to plant on roadside. 

Best trees and shrubs for home lawns. 

School grounds: How to improve them. 

How to do away with rubbish on the roadside. 

Why children should be entertained on Arbor 
and Bird Day. 

Birds as insect destroyers. 

How to make a bird home. 

Nesting boxes. 

Bird legends. 

Bird ways. 

The economic value of Bob White. 

School gardens. 

Home gardens. 

What I planted in my garden. 

Flower legends. 

The wild flowers of our districts. 

Resolved, he who plants trees benefits the world 


_more than he who builds a city. 


Read—“Talking Oak,” Tennyson. 
“Birds of Killingworth,” Longfellow. 
“What the Birds Say,” Coleridge. 
“Legend of the Cross Bill,” Longfel- 
low. 
“Flowers,” Longfellow. 
—From Kentucky Arbor Day Manual. 


When you get into a cloud, don’t imagine that the sun has gone 
out of existence. Just do something to get out of the cloud.— 
Progress Magazine, 


| 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.— (X ) 
“RABBI BEN EZRA”; “ABT VOGLER.” 

Both “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “Abt Vogler” are 
Browning’s deliberate statements of the place and 
power of faith in the life of man. In his highest 
idealism Browning never fails to take account of 
fact, but fact is to him whatever enters into human 
experience, and so becomes a part of man’s life. 
He studied fact in this sense, not only from the 
general experience of the race, but from the ex- 
perience of the individual. What man—all men 
or any one man—had to deal with was to Brown- 
ing a fact, whether it were a moral, a spiritual, or 
a material factor in life. But Browning, in his 
observation of fact, was a philosopher, and from 
his philosophic outlook he contemplated his facts 
in view of what they lead to and in view 
of what lies beyond what seems to be the 
importance of the moment. Always, as a philoso- 
pher, he contemplates life as more than existence, 
more than joy, and pain, and passion. Then, too, 
he is a Christian philosopher; therefore in man’s 
existence, the existence of God is the greatest 
fact. 

In the two poems, “Abt Vogler” and “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” Browning shows two sides of that fact 
—the power of God in the life of man during its 
course of action and struggle, and the power of 
God at the end of man’s life, when man looks back 
and judges his own experience, studying each 
conclusion out of man’s experience. In “Abt 
Vogler” it is the incomplete, the broken, the un- 
satisfied, and dissatisfied experience of human 


life that he makes a study of, and he teaches us to. 


see the beautiful proportion of even “the broken 
are.” This poem studies the experience of human 
life finding its way through its ambitions, failures, 
and disappointments to its goal. In “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” man has left his experience behind him, he 
has reached old age, his life is now a tale that is 
told, and satisfied that in spite of all life has been 
good, he awaits the close of the day. 

These two poems are the noblest of Browning’s 
shorter poems. It is impossible to read them 
without an uplift of the heart, an inflow of cour- 
age, a deeper determination to find the good in 
life, and live it out. 

“Abt Vogler” opens with several stanzas 
describing the musician’s imagination as he im- 
provises upon his organ. His soul is seeking 
deep* meanings in life, and the answer seems to 
come from the music, to speak back to him from 
all that life had ever given to man. More than 
that, he seems to feel within himself the creative 
power, that in God established the laws of the 
world and of life—‘“a flash of the will that can.” 
It is a brilliant, passionate moment, that flash of 
more than intelligence, that touch of power; it is 
too transcendent for music even, and its perfect 
harmony is completed in a star. And yet, every- 
where in the world is the glorious harmony ring- 
ing, loud or soft, only in music it finds expression. 
Miss Shepherd, in “Charles Auchester,” has said: 


“Only in music now does God reveal himself, as in 
the days of old, aid I do believe that He, dwelling 
not in temples made with hands, yet dwelleth 
there.” That seems to be Browning’s meaning in 
the first stanzas of “Abt Vogler.” Only Browning 
goes deeper, for he seems to say that God, having 
searched through human experience, has passed 
on a touch of His creative will, “the will that can,” 
to man for his use; and man, seeking to respond, 
finds his answer in praise, too great for expression 
except in the noble harmonies of music; and when 
that praise, still seeking God through music, soars 
beyond earth and touches heaven, behold, at the 
contact a point of light—a star! The touch as it 
were of the will of man upon the will of God in a 
living spark!» 

The opening stanzas are a rapture of praise and 
a rapture of power. It is a rapture of the soul, 
that trying to describe its wonder and its joy, when 
it has come into consciousness of power received 
from God, finds language only great enough to 
say what it feels in transcendent figures. The 
man’s soul is now one with all souls that have ever 
lived; it is one with the soul of creation, of a con- 
scious earth exulting in its own self-consciousness. 
And ever through the rapture of the music runs 
the law, the law of life given by God with the 
touch of His will. The soul of man, in its most 
exalted moment, worships that law, and rejoices 
to come under the law with the rest of God’s 
creation. So is his harmony perfect, and so is the 
soul itself perfect with its part in this perfect har- 
mony. 


. {The moment of transfiguration passes for the 


musician, but it does not leave him comfortless. 
The vision of the moment passes, but God, and 
the knowledge of His law revealed in that high | 
moment, remains. The man’s sense of power in 
himself is gone, but the power of God remains, 
power to fill the heart, to make it greater, and yet 
ever fill it full. 

Yet the man’s sense of power is gone, and what 
remains? All the wrong, all the pain, all strug- 
gle, loss, and failure? Yes, all these, but now 
how deep their Meaning, and how glorified their 
purpose! Nothing to fear since God is ever the 
same, the same love—the same self. Nothing to 
lose, for what is good is never lost, and what is 
evil is at most null and nought; no failure, since 
good, whether in will, or hope, or even dream, has 
passed into the keeping of God forever. But 
what the soul must see to have this transcendent 
vision is that the good, even its own good which 
it seemed to fail in, to lose, requires the fullness of _ 
the days to make it perfect; not in man’s years, 
but in God’s eternity is the perfect round made up 
of the broken arcs we fashion. - 

The last stanzas of the poem are a voice crying 
out of the depths, feeling with all the passion of an 
artist, the hardness of human experience; yet the 
voice of one in whom, as in King Arthur, “High 
God hath breathed a secret thing.” He has told 
his secret openly—that is, since God has sent his 
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law into the world, and since man has found that 
same law in his own heart, there is no other power 
in the world than good; then knowing that evil is 
futile in its greatest work and good is mighty 
in the least endeavor, therefore man may go on, 
willing, hoping, working, even dreaming, knowing 
that in the end both he and his work are made 
perfect. To know this in the midst of the strug- 
gle, and the change, and the doubt, and the fear, 
to know it and to cling to the “same self, same 
love, same God,” Browning says, is to be saved. 
The theme of “Rabbi Ben Ezra” is the same, but 
in the latter poem the struggle is over, the days of 


‘the man’s life are almost accomplished; he has 


seen the purpose proved and worked out through 
the struggles—and at the end has come a calm 
and a content that justified the faith of the past 
years. 

The man, looking back, approves his younger 
days—there is much in that. He has a tender 
sympathy for the dreams of youth, the passion of 
manhood, even for the doubt and fear and strug- 
gle. In the midst of it all he was not alone, a 
single effort, a limited power, but allied 

“To That which doth provide 
and not partake; effect, and not receive!” 

So at the end, the last days of life justify all that 
has gone before. There is a deep and wonderful 
lesson in that. Even failure is justified in that 
retrospect, because whatever the man failed to be, 
at least he had endeavored to be more; he had not 
sunk through failure to the plane of his lower 
nature, but had ever striven to attain his higher 
part. 

“What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me; 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the 

scale.” 

The only failure possible to such manhood would 
be to miss having before him a higher aspiration 
than he had reached. He has found the life of the 
body good to be; a.joy to senses and to mind; 
power and even perfection at every turn; but the 


. soul asks more, for it has a finer perception. 


Power it sees in things visible ; but in the invisible, 
love, and love as well as power in perfection; then 
must the heart render praise, not only that such 
love is a part of the life, but because through that 
love man sees a perfect plan, not only for himself, 
but for all the world; and behind that plan he sees 
God. Then the man speaks a word of thanks 
which there is no surpassing—“Thanks that I was 
aman!” The manhood of the flesh, the man- 
hood of the soul, each has its purpose in God’s 
plan, each its part to help the other fulfil that 
purpose. That is enough for a perfect faith. “I 
trust what thou shalt do!” That is enough to 
withdrew man forever from the brute, even at the 
best that the brute may stand for:— 
“A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God tho’ in the germ.” 

In that light whatever failure, misuse, mis- 
conception man has made of his life in 
the earlier days, the days of groping for 
the light, of clambering towards his attainment, 
of tentatively feeling his way, has been well worth 
while; amid all the changes and chances he has 
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met, failed under, or overcome, he sees, and can 
say with authority: “Thy soul and God stand 
sure.” 

His soul must have been tried by plastic cir- 
cumstance to find its bent; life must have been 
both shaped and colored to make the perfect 
pattern; the soul’s great need must ever be to 
know the hand of God through all the shaping, 
coloring, trying, and perfecting. This is the same 
thought that Browning speaks in “Abt Vogler.” 
There the soul is in the midst of its proving, but 
still it feels the power and the love that is work- 
ing throughout a plan which it must follow; in 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” the plan is nearly finished, the 
work is almost perfected, the evening shuts; one 
moment has the soul for retrospect, and 
in that moment it testifies again; the plan 
is perfect; the same power that made the 
plan can now amend the imperfections that the 
man has caused in it, and to that power, because it’ 
is one with love, and both are God's, the soul 
commends itself in perfect trust. 

GRADING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


The New York City Teachers’ Association and 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association through a 
joint committee on school organization have sent- 
to superintendents of schools and others a ques- 
tionnaire on the grading and promotion of pupils, 
which contains the following concise description of 
different plans of which teachers should have 
knowledge :— 

1. Cambridge Plan.—Bright pupils may be 
transferred to shorter course; slow pupils to 
longer course. 

2. Elizabeth Plan _—Opportunities are provided 
for frequent promotion. 

3. Pueblo Plan.—Each individual child pro- 
presses as fast as he can and is promoted at any 
time. 

4. Batavia Plan.—Two teachers are employed 
to teach one large class. 

5. Departmental Teaching. —Seventh and 
eighth years are taught similarly to the high school 
method. 

6. Group Teaching.—Class is divided into two 
or more groups for study and recitation. 

7. Preacademic School.—Seventh and eighth 
years organized as a separate school. 

8. Extension Classes—Short commercial or 
industrial courses used to supplement elementary 
course. 

9. Special classes of over-age or foreign-born 
children. 

10. Ungraded Classes.—Classes organized for 
defectives or for incorrigibles. 

11. Promotion by Points——A proposition to 
advance pupils by subject and not by grades. 

12. Chicago Plan.—Teachers can promote en- 
tire class as soon as grade work has been com- 
pleted. 

13. North Denver Plan.—Bright pupils 
other pupils——Milton School Journal. 


B. T. D., Illinois: 1 have read the Journal of 
Education for many years, and would not be with- 


out it. 
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FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS. 


The straw-colored meadow sedge is as interest- 
ing in winter as the flowers in summer. 

The meadow mouse occasionally burrows up 
through the snow and peeps out to see if spring is 
here. 

Sometimes we can see the toe-nail marks of the 
fox in a snow track. 

Happy the boy who can trap a weasel. 

Quails come to the barnyard for food after 
snow storms. 

Partridges make themselves soft beds by bur- 
rowing two or three feet in snow banks. 

Otters can be tracked in the snow. 

Nuthatches are merry in the leafless shrubbery. 

The blue jays are now the noisiest birds in the 
woods. 

February 2 is Candlemas Day. 

February 12 is Lincoln’s birthday. 

February 14 is St. Valentine’s Day. 

February 22 is Washington’s birthday. 

February has twenty-eight days this year. 

The purple spathes of the skunk cabbage may be 
found in the meadows. This is the earliest spring 
flower. 

The caterpillars are beginning to thaw out. 

Squirrels are very happy. 

The bark of the trees begins to brighten. 

The sun now makes the willow stems red and 
yellow. 

Bluebirds stray into the fields this month. 

Robins hop out of their cedar-swamp houses 
and are pleased to find vacant spots on the lawns. 

Grass begins to green under the fences and near 
the house on the south side. 

Chickweed is in bloom. 

Turtles begin to sun themselves. 

Apple tree buds are swelling. 

An occasional frog enjoys the sun. 

The yellow hammers come in pairs. 

Pussy willows are very furzy. 

The chickadee is very much at home. 

The midday sun is warm. 

The yew is a low-trailing shrub from four to 
six feet high. 

The woodpeckers that stay in the forest all 
winter may be both seen and heard in February. 

Rabbits are now numerous. They have 
changed their yellow-brown summer coat to a 
grizzly-gray winter garment. 

Panthers are occasionally found in the forests of 
New York, New Hampshire, and Maine. They 
are fiercest in February. 

The coldest day of the year is usually in Febru- 
ary. 

Brook trout are delicious, but rare. 


Foxes come into the open fields for the first 
touch of spring. 

The snowbirds are the most beautiful of out 
mid-winter visitors. 

Log drives begin to be of interest. 

The evergreens begin to look dull. 

The witch-hazel has a funereal look, with old 
leaves, open husks, and some of the shriveled yel- 
low flowers of autumn, 

x Barnyard fowls are the first to enjoy a sunny 
our. 

The sunsets begin to be gorgeous. 

An occasional primrose, John’s-wort, and even 
the strawberry leaf are found to be green in some 
clefts. 

Ivy-covered rocks are beautiful. when the snow 
first leaves them. 

Pickerel fishing is a boy’s delight. 

Red twigs of the cornel are bright. 

The yellow twigs of the sallows are refresh- 
ing. 
Snow fleas pepper the ground near the 
woods. 

It is amusing to note the skill with which the 
woodpecker will keep on the other side of the trees 
from you. 

Thoreau called February the “gulf stream” of 
winter. 

Ey paths are now as regular as a cow- 
path. 

He is a bright boy who knows a muskrat’s 
track from the mink’s. 

The song sparrow looks lonely perched on the 
topmost twig of a shrub. 

This is the last winter month. 

The partridges make themselves beds in the soft 
snow. 

They burrow in for two or three feet. 

‘There is a party of nuthatches in the bushes. 
They hop about with their heads down. 

It is raining. The farmers say this is a sign that 
winter 1s gone. 

The ice on the river is broken. 

The water looks black and cold. 

The snow-buntings have gone north. 

The sun is higher now. 

It freezes nights, but thaws at noon. 

The snow is melting fast. 

In sunny spots the ground is bare and soft. 

The robbins have left the cedar swamps and fly 
about the yard. 

Soon those that went south will return. 

The buds on the apple trees are beginning to 
swell. 

See my bunch of pussy-willows. 


a 


“Why can't we be just as pleasant every school day as we try 


to be the first and last days?” 
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MAXWELL SIX YEARS MORE. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell has been re-elected su- 
perintendent of New York city for another term 
of six years. Fortunately for his reputation, he 
was not unanimously elected, but by a sufficient 
margin—32 to 10. To have been elected unani- 
mously in New York city would have been just 
cause to suspect that he had bowed to the machine, 
and that orders had been issued for his re-election, 
a most undesirable suspicion. As it is, forty-two 
members of the board of education, men and 
women, voted as they chose, and Dr. Maxwell’s 
indorsement is all that could be desired by any 
man of the most sensitive pride. It is entirely 
easy for a member of the board of education, for 
an editor, for a teacher, for a reformer, for anybody 
to find things that he would have had different. 
But the fact remains that no one has, in any detail, 
challenged our editorial statement, twice made 
with explicitness, that the schools of New York 
city were at the rear when Dr. Maxwell took 
charge, and no one believed it possible that a great 
city like New York could ever have the best of 
schools, and that to-day they are by far the best in 
the United States, which means in the world. 
The credit for this is primarily due to Dr. Max- 
well’s large vision, to his indomitable courage, to 
his selection of his cabinet, to his development of 
initiative in his associates, and to his loyalty to 
those who do their work well. Of course his de- 
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feat was impossible, but had it been possible, and 
had it been accomplished, it would have been a 
greater calamity to the city, and by indirection to 
the country, than any possible tariff legislation or 
railroad regulation. As it is, every large city in 
the country, and by indirection the lesser cities, 
will be immeasurably uplifted by his re-election. 


— 


THE ST. LOUIS PACE 


Superintendent Blewett has authority from the 
board of education to inaugurate several radical 
changes having for their object the improvement 
of the quality of scholarship and _ professional 
preparation of graduates of the Teachers’ College. 
Since the founding of the college, five years ago, 
students have done one year’s work in the college 
and the other in observation and teaching in the 
“apprentice” schools under the direction of the 
principals of those schools. The “apprentice” 
schools are the regular city schools having 
eighteen or more rooms, to which are assigned 
not to exceed four apprentice teachers. Under 
the new plan graduates of the high schools who 
desire to prepare for teaching will spend one year 
in the Teachers’ College, taking professional 
branches and making a professional review of the 
subjects taught in the elementary schools. The 
next half year is to be spent in observation and 
practice in the apprentice school under a system 
of close supervision and criticism. Failure to 
show strength in actual teaching will debar the 
student from graduation. The last half-year is to 
be spent in the college on the more adyanced 
professional branches. During the year and a 
half that students are in the college they observe 
work in the Wyman school, which is regarded as 
part of the college. ; 

The course in the college is now two years, but 
it is part of the plan to extend it to four years, and 
on its completion to confer the bachelor’s degree. 

Statistics recently gathered disclose the fact 
that the average age of pupils in the first four 
grades in the St. Louis schools is from four to 
nine months beyond what it should be, and steps 
have been taken to effect a remedy. The trouble 
arose chiefly from the fact that in this state the 
minimum age limit is six years. In consequence 
of its operation, pupils cannot enter even the 
kindergarten till that age is reached, A rule of 
the board has formerly debarred pupils from en- 
tering the first grade before they were fully seven 
years of age, and in most schools beginning 
classes were organized only twice a year. Asa 
result, nearly 50 per cent. of the children were 
nearly seven and a half years old before they en- 
tered the first grade. This defect has cost the city 
thousands of dollars, and prevented large numbers 
of pupils from reaching the upper elementary 
grades before being obliged to leave school to be- 
come wage-earners. 

The board is seeking to have the public school 
age reduced to five years. It has abolished the 


rule preventing pupils from entering the first 
grade until past seven years of age, and principals 
have been instructed to promote from the kinder- 
garten at any time they think pupils are suffi- 
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ciently mature to undertake the first-grade work 
as it is now outlined. They have been directed 
also to organize beginning classes in the first 
grade each quarter. This plan will result in mak- 


ing a great reduction in the number in the kinder-, 


gartens, and will ultimately make it necessary to 
revise the course of study for the primary grades 
in order to meet the needs of the less mature 
pupils. 


SCHOOLS NOT TO BE RIVALS OF SHOPS. 

“Don’t try to make the boy a finished work- 
man,” said President Schyrman of Cornell. “The 
schools were not, and are not, intended to be 
rivals of the shop. Boys should be taught Eng- 
lish, industrial drawing, mathematics, and the ele- 
ments of physics and chemistry, and along with 
this theoretical work there should be shops illus- 
trating the industrial processes. Education is in- 
tended to develop the mind and character of the 
child ; industrial training should come after. I am 
heartily in accord with the report submitted by a 
committee of the National Federation of Labor on 
that subject,” he added, “by Mr. John Mitchell. 
The conclusions of that committee agree with our 
experience at Cornell, and are, I believe, the best 
ever adopted.” Sane as usual. 

MR. CARY’S POSITION. 

We are using in this issue an intense and 
elaborate statement on the high school situation 
by Hon. C. P. Cary, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin. There is no ground for either hope or 
fear that he will lead to complete victory along 
such a line of attack, but itis surely most whole- 
some to have some one go ’way over to the other 
extreme as a warning to the standardizers as to 
what they are to face if they insist upon their rigid 
standardizing. The interesting feature in this 
crusade of Mr. Cary’s is that it is in Wisconsin, 
and that it is at this time. Only a few weeks since 
the Carnegie Pension Board announced that the 
only state university that fully met their standard 
of standardizing was the University of Wisconsin, 
and now the state superintendent says their crime 
is that they are too highly standardized. 

The American people will never stand, perma- 
nently, for overstandardizing. The sooner this 
is appreciated in the universities, colleges, and 
high schools the better. At the same time there 
is no ground for hope or fear that any one can 

. carry either the high schools or colleges out into 
the jungle for a free hand-to-hand fight. “Three 
Old Cat” will not, in the near future, take the 
place of scientific baseball, but it is highly im- 
portant that education shall not develop into a 
game in which 40,000 sit in the grand stand and on 
the bleachers and root while only eighteen men 
occupy the diamond, while professional umpires 
carry the fate of the game on their fingers. 


A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 
Schoolhouse architects are not always an un- 
mixed blessing, Sometimes they are scarcely less 
than an unmixed evil, There is one notably good 
schoolhouse architect. William B. Ittner, com- 
missioner of school buildings, has for thirteen 
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years supervised the building of public schools in 
St. Louis, and his work has brought him into 
prominence, and demands have come in from 
other cities for his services. Mr. Ittner has re- 
signed, and will direct the building of school- 
houses in other cities without abandoning St. 
Louis as his headquarters. Mr. Ittmer entered 
into active work with the board when the depart- 
ments were reorganized, about thirteen years ago. 
He has had charge of the erection of many of St. 
Louis’ finest school buildings, including Soldan 
high, McKinley high, Yeatman high, Rose Fan- 
ning, Gravois, Lyons, Walnut Park, and the new 
Franklin. Mr. Ittner, while commissioner of 
school buildings for the board of education, origi- 
nated a type of school buildings that has made St. 
Louis schools famous throughout the world for 
beauty of architecture and completeness of design. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


President Edmund J. James of the University of 
Illinois is leading in an heroic attack on the Con- 
gressional proposition to grant federal aid to the 
George Washington University of the District of 
Columbia, and he is rallying about him a large body 
of educators and not a few church people. Presi- 
dent James is an earnest soul, clear-headed, and a 
great campaigner. The cause is in good hands, 
both as to personal influence and expert guidance. 


ZUEBLIN. 


The Kansas City Journal had this vigorous edi- 
torial recently that will be read with interest by 
those who were slow to appreciate Mr. Zueblin, 
“the expert in education,” as he was styled even 
in Boston :—, 

“It will interest the zealous partisans -of Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin in Kansas City to know 
that their popular idol has made another sensa- 
tion. He is a type of lecturer that a number of 
Kansas City Socialists tried to foist upon the 
school children of this city, aided and abetted by 
other ‘liberal’ persons who masked behind the 
cry of ‘more uses of the public school buildings,’ 
in days gone by. Zueblin was brought here to 
lecture in the school buildings, and before he was 
finally excluded he had proclaimed some of his dis- 
gusting doctrines before Kansas City audiences. 
Even then his admirers clung to him and insisted 
that his lectures were ‘educational’—which they 
were, in a way. 

“The latest outbreak of Zueblinism. was the 
declaration in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of the right of 
women to bear and rear children outside the mar- 
riage vow if they so desire. This was no worse, 
perhaps, than some of the things he advocated 
in his Kansas City lectures, but the people of the 
East were shocked beyond expression, He has 
created quite a row, and we may conclude, there- 
fore, that he is happy, for Zueblin enjoys stirring 
up the public. When in Kansas City he advocated 
the intermarriage of the blacks and the whites as 
a ‘remedy’ for the race problem. Strange to 
say, many good people took kindly to his utter- 
ances, and even if they could not quite s*>sere 
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to this repulsive doctrine they gave him credit for 
sincerity. 

“Local. newspapers that had the moral courage 
to denounce Zueblin in Kansas City were severely 
criticised by the people in charge of his lectures. 
The newspapers were branded as meddlers and 
prejudiced judges. They were appealed to to let 
Zueblin alone. He was pictured as a martyr to a 
new system of thought. Yet it was the better 
class of newspapers of the country that drove 
Zueblin from the University of Chicago, and kept 
him out of the public schools. The good people 
of this community now know that their news- 
papers were right, and that they fulfilled the true 
newspaper mission of warning against the insidi- 
ous influences that are at work trying to under- 
mine American morality and respect for women.” 

SYRACUSE HARVARD CLUB. 

The Syracuse Harvard Club has undertaken a 
movement to make the schools of Syracuse ‘inde- 
pendent of politics. The Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce is heartily co-operating in the move- 
ment, and has appointed a special committee of 
seven to make a report on the question. The 
Harvard Club has made these recommendations 
to accomplish the result desired: By having the 
money needed for the ordinary and essential 
school expenses raised by a tax based on a certain 
amount per pupil enrolled; by providing for issues 
of bonds and notes for new school buildings based 
on what past experience has shown will be neces- 
sary; by having all extra and extraordinary ex- 
penditures for school purposes referred either to 
avpte of the people or a vote of the common 
council; by giving the board of education con- 
trol of the funds thus raised without being sub- 
ject to an outside court of approval. This will 
give the board of education, in addition to other 
powers, the power of appointing and fixing the 
salaries of the superintendent and his assistants, 


- the teacher and all other employees of the board 


within the limits of their appropriation without re- 
quiring a political court of review; by having a 
school architect whose qualifications prescribed 
by law are such that he will have to be fully quali- 
fied to make plans, supervise bids, and generally 
superintend all building of schools and all addi- 
tions and repairs. He shall be subject to the 
board and to no other authority. They think 
that with the board of education thus divorced 
from outside influences, with the superintendent 
of schools and his assistants, and the school archi- 
tect and his assistants looking after the executive 
duties of the school system (subject to the board’s 
approval), and the board of education taking care 
of the legislative and advisory functions, the 


schools ought to be on a sound educational 
basis. 


KANSAS TEACHER TRAINING. 

State Superintendent Fairchild has classified 
and systematized professional training far beyond 
anything known in Kansas before his day. There 
are fourteen non-state colleges with strictly pro- 
fessional courses in education, whose graduates 
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who have specialized in education may secure 
from the state, without examination, a three-year 
renewable certificate. 

Five of these fourteen colleges have a twenty- 
weeks’ course in pedagogy, and in their practice 
school, which entitles one who takes it to a three- 
years’ non-renewable state certificate. 

There are fifty professional schools and depart- 
ments of education outside of Kansas whose 
graduates may obtain a three-years’ renewable 
certificate by passing an examination in five pro- 
fessional branches. In these various ways Kan- 
sas is in a fair way to secure educated and trained 
teachers without placing undue hardships upon 
the applicants. 


CHILD LABOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts has been scandalously behind in 
perfecting amendments to her child-labor laws. 
She was at the forefront in initiating and enforc- 
ing compulsory education laws. They were good 
laws, comparatively, but they have long been out 
of date, and al] attempts to perfect them have met 
with alarming opposition, but this year the legis- 
lature has before it a well considered and ad- 
mirably worked out bill, and it is inconceivable 
that there should be any open opposition or any 
successful side stepping in the dark. If the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts fail to pass this bill there 
will be the most interesting campaign on record 
next autumn, but the defeat of the bill is unthink- 
able. 

The special feature of the present perfecting bill 
relates to street trades and provides for the pro- 
hibition of any street occupation, such as the sale 
of papers and the blacking of boots, by boys under 


twelve and of girls under sixteen in cities of 50,000 - 


and over and for the regulation of all such occu- 
pations of boys from twelve to sixteen by boards 
of education of such cities. It'is an ideal bill in all 
of its provisions. 


A graduate of the department of education of 
the Missouri State University of last June, a bril- 
liant young lady of nineteen, is devoting herself 
to teaching dancing. Why not? It pays twice as 
well as teaching Greek or mathematics. She un- 
doubtedly does it pedagogically. 


The selection of James P. Munroe to head Bos- 
ton’s unique 1915 movement as executive director 


gives assurance of great efficiency in its direction . 


and notable achievement in results. ~ 


Secretary Ballinger has apologized to the 
United States Senate for one blunder. Now let 
him apologize to the people for a greater blunder. 

Iowa College at Grinnell will absolutely stop 
student attendance upon public dances. Iowa is 
heroic. 


Detroit raises salaries. The grade teachers 
rise from $900 to $1,000. Others in proportion. 

The schools of the South are improving faster 
than those of any other section of the world. 

National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 
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HISTORY. . dangerous serpents are very rare. But in all the 
BY JAMES A. BARR, earth there is not a town or a village where there 
Stockton, Cal. are not great numbers of very small plants and 


The greatest teacher of mankind is man. His- 
tory, the record of mankind, becomes the logical 
teacher of man. Success and failure, causes and 
results, are on every page of history; the lessons 
of a character, either good or evil, may be plainly 
read. These are some of the reasons why, all 
over the nation, there has come the demand that 
the children shall learn to know history. It is the 
great teacher for the individual, the nation, the 
Tace, 

The lives of great men and women are a study 
of character; they offer exceptional opportunities 
for the moral education so necessary for our boys 
and girls. Direct moral instruction is almost 
impossible in our schools, but the truths taught 
by the lives of real people are unquestionable. 
Through history the far-reaching laws of ex- 
istence, the causes and results of events in the [life 
of an individual or of a nation, are easily inter- 
preted by the children, frequently with lasting re- 
sults upon their own lives. Citizenship in our own 
country is made more valuable by becoming ac- 
quainted with the history of other lands; this is 
shown by the fact that a really broad statesman is 
also a deep studeht of history. 

It is impossible to obtain the best results of his- 
tory training and knowledge from the study of 
only our own country. Modern history is so 
complex that a child cannot trace out in-it the un- 
erring law of cause and effect as he can in the 
simpler history of ancient nations. Moreover, 
a perspective view down a number of centuries 
subdues or entirely hides confusing details, and 
throws into bold relief the broad principles that 
have meant the making or the destruction of a 
country.—Report. 


4 


WHY STUDY DISEASE GERMS ? 
BY JOHN W. RITCHIE, 


Suppose that in a happy and healthful village a 
strange plant should suddenly spring up and give 
off poisonous matter into the air. Suppose that 
every one who passed by it became ill, and that all 
the people who lived near it died because of the 
deadly gases from the plant. Would the people 
of the village allow that plant to ripen its seeds 
and scatter them abroad so that in a short time 
plants of the same kind would be growing along 
all the streets and in all the dooryards? Or 
would the people cut down the plant and destroy 
it root and branch? 

Suppose that poisonous serpents should appear 
in a town and should attack the people. Would 
the inhabitants of that town allow the serpents to 
live and multiply in the streets and about 
their houses? Or would they hunt out and kill 
the reptiles that were doing them so much injury? 

The people would certainly destroy both the 
deadly plant and the poisonous serpents, for no 
one would wish to suffer illness or death because 
of them. 

Poisonous plants like the one described above 
do not exist, and, in most parts of the world, 


animals that attack the people and cause many of 
them to become sick and die. These small plants 
and animals are called disease germs, and they 
cause many of the worst diseases that afflict man- 
kind. 

A blind man who attempts to walk through a 
wood is always groping and feeling his way even 
when there is nothing in front of him, and he 
bumps into the trees when there is plenty of room 
for him to pass between them. So a person who 
does not understand about germs often needlessly 
worries himself trying to escape them, and then 
in some simple manner allows the germs to get to 
him.—Copyright, 1909, by World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., in Ritchie’s “Primer of 
Sanitation,” and reprinted with the permission of 
the publishers. All rights reserved. 


POLITENESS. 


Two boys, one the son of a prominent man, the 
other the son of a poor widow, applied to a 
merchant for a situation. A trifling incident de- 
cided the choice. Just as the two boys came to- 
gether to the merchant’s door, a poor ragged girl 
fell on the icy sidewalk, and lost her pennies, and 
cried bitterly. The first boy laughed rudely; but 
the other went to the girl’s aid, and, fishing in the 
gutter for the lost pennies, found one, and re- 
placed the other from his own little purse. The 
merchant observed all; and, though the first- 
named boy had strong recommendations, and the 
other none, the poor boy’s politeness secured him 
the place. 

True politeness comes from that sincere kind- 
ness of heart that tenderly regards the rights and 
comforts of others. There is a class of people 
who are very scrupulous as to certain forms, and 
would rather violate one of the Ten Command- 
ments than to disregard a rule or practice of table 
etiquette. Such persons regard it as a grave im- 
propriety in eating to raise the knife to the lips in- 
stead of the fork. A beautiful fact on this sub- 
ject is related of Prince Albert, the excellent hus- 
band of Queen Victoria. On one occasion a 
humble, worthy man, who had befriended the 
prince in early life, called to see him, and was in- 
vited to come to the family table. He began to 
eat with his knife, as he had been accustomed, and 
the young people smiled. Prince Albert looked 
around upon them as if to say, “Stop that,” and at 
once he himself began to eat with his knife, and 
continued to the end of the meal. After dinner 
one of the children asked him why he did so. 
Prince Albert replied: “It is well enough for us to 
observe the etiquette of the day, but it is far more 
important to avoid insulting people. I wanted my 
old friend to enjoy his dinner, which he could not, 
if he had seen you laughing at him. He is accus- 
tomed to use his knife, and it would be quite diffi- 
cult for him to use the fork instead.” This was 
true politeness. The world would be happier and 
better if there were more of it. There may be the 
most scrupulotis following out of forms where the 
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very essence of politeness is lacking; and those 
make a great mistake who observe the forms of 
etiquette, while they neglect to inculcate that 
kindness of heart, that unselfish regard for the 
welfare of others, which is the only source from 
which genuine politeness can come. 


“Good manners is the best thing in the world, either to 
get a good name, or supply the want of it.” 


QUESTIONS. 

1, The son of a prominent man laughed at 
whom? 2. How did the widow’s son treat the 
girl? 3. How was he helped by that beautiful act? 
4. Why did the young people laugh at Prince Al- 
bert’s table? 5. What did the prince then do? 6. 
What did the children ask him? 7%. What was his 
reply? 8. What is the only source of genuine 
politeness? 9. For what is politeness good? 
Ans. “It is the best thing in the world, either to get 
a good name, or supply the want of it."—From 
“Stories and Exercises for Opening School.” 
Used by permission of A, Flanagan Company, 
Chicago, 

QUESTIONS FOR THE SELF-EXAMINATION OF 
TEACHERS, 
BY WINTHROP. 

In running over an odd number of the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher of many years ago, the follow- 
ing printed queries were discovered. They were 
so pertinent as to suggest the advisability of their 
being reprinted for the use of teachers of the pres- 
ent time. 

1. Have I been strictly truthful in thought, 
word, and deed? 

2. Has my heart been in my work? 

3. Have I been uniformly pleasant in manner? 

4. Have I been uniformly affectionate in feel- 


ing? 

5. Have I been sufficiently calm and self- 
possessed? 

6. Have I exercised sufficient patience and 
perseverance? 


7. Have I governed with firmness and de- 
cision? 

8. Have I been serious and earnest? 

9. Have I talked too much or too little? 

10. Have I endeavored to be conscientious and 
just? 

11. Have I been duly sensible of my responsi- 
bility? 

12. Did I begin the work to-day in the right 
spirit? 

13. Were my scholars punctual to-day? 

14. Have I tried to interest parents in the 
punctuality of their children? 

15. Do the scholars improve in this respect? 

16. Are my scholars regular in attendance? 

1%. Do they absent themselves without good 
cause? 

18. Can I not make absence disreputable? 

19. Have my scholars been studious to-day? 

20. Do I make the scholars feel that idleness 
is a wrong? 

21. What have I done to create a love for 
study? 

22. Has the school been orderly and quiet 
to-day? 
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23. Have I governed by the right motives? 

24. Have I instructed the scholars in good 
manners? 

25. Have I given the scholars proper exercise? 

26. Have I carefully regulated the tempera- 
ture and ventilation? 

2% Have I made the schoolroom pleasant? 

28. Have I insisted on neat and cleanly habits 
in my pupils? 

29. Do I see that children do not injure the 
house or their books? 

30. Have I been a good example for my 
pupils? 


EXPERIENCE WITH DICTATION EXERCISE. 


The following dictation exercise was recently given 
out to a class of niney-three pupils who had entered a 
high school. It was designed primarily to learn what de- 
fects there might be among the pupils in the matter of 
eyesight and hearing. It is hardly necessary to say that 
some of the results were not anticipated. 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


“Come, Margaret,” said Mrs. Bailey to her daughter, 
“let’s have our luncheon.” : 

In examining the papers, any reasonable punctuation 
was accepted; the punctuation of the stanza from Long- 
fellow as above was not expected. Every effort to pro- 
nounce the exercise clearly and distinctly was made; 
each line of the stanza was repeated two or three times, 
and the stanza as a whole was read twice. The fol:ow- 
ing is the result:— 

Misspelled words:— 


broad 5 

field 3 

battle 1 

bivouac 74 

“ not attempted 

life 1 

dumb 28 

hero 2 

Margaret 43 

daughter 1 

luncheon 13 

Punctuation not admissible:— 

Apostrophe omitted in “world’s” 43 
25 
No period after “Mrs.” 35 
Quotation marks misplaced or omitted 29 
Capital letter wrong 11 
No comma after “dumb” * 58 


In justification of the teachers who prepared these pu- 
pils it is only fair to add that the required time had 
been given to the subjects involved. The pupils had 
passed the examinations prescribed by the state depart- 
ment of education, and had been admitted on the mark- 
ings received in the various subjects. In the state of 
which the schools are a part of the state system, prob- 
ably the most damnable method eyer devised to destroy 
the individuality of the pupil is in vogue. Everything 
is accomplished by examination, and the painful fact of 
the case is that the examinations do not examine. The 
writer has discussed the matter with the principals, 
many of the grade teachers, and several of the high 
school teachers, and ali admit the cussedness of tthe sys- 
tem. The system itself is based on the assumpticn that 
all pupils have the same capacity to receive the same 
amounts of the same kinds of knowledge quantitatively 
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measured, in exactly the same length of time. The va- 
rious spellings of “bivouac” and “Margaret” are given. 
They form a most interesting study both physiologically 
and psychologically. The substitution of “b” for “v” 
and “y” for “b” and also the interpolation of “I” is very 
suggestive. 

The teachers themselves are fully aware of the condi- 
tions which bring about such results, but superintend- 
ent, principals, and grade teachers in a way are power- 
less to help themselves; it is a rigid system that is fas- 
tened upon the whole state. A contemplation of the 
conditions leads ene to exclaim: “How long, O Lord, how 


long!”’ 
bivouac bivouic 
bitery bivvolack 
bivilwack bibuac 
bitter web bivack 
bevacte divwack 
devil line bivelwack 
bibblewack duet 
bivowak bivavaic 
bivawac bigwag 
bivoacc beaviuac 
bivoac bibblewaght 
bivuack bivuaque 
bualack bivawac 
biwack biviae 
bivvowack bivoak 
bivouic vivoae 
dewy act bifferwake 
middle field biver-wack 
little rank bivuete 
bifowake bevawack 
biviawake bivoace 
bivoack Marguerite 
biviwac Margrett 
bouvuac “se Margeret 
bevacht Margett 
bevoract Marguett 
bevuacht Magarett 
bevauack Marjorie 
bivowack Margerete 
bibufax Magurite 
bivuack Margerete 
bivuac Mariguite 
devil act Marguet 
bivawack Margarete 
dim era Marget 
biverwage Margerite 
biverac Margerate 
bivock Margarette 
bevackt Marguarite 
bivoact Margerite 
bivduak Margarite 
bivoeck Margret 
bivouache 


American municipalities last year did much for 
the general advancement of the playground idea. 
Of the larger cities 184 spent $1,353,114 in giving 
the children of. the tenements a breathing spot. 


An exchange calls attention to this significant 
bit of history :— 


“For as much as the education of children is of” 


singular behoofe and a benefit to any common- 
wealth, and whereas many parents and masters 
are too indulgent and negligent of their duty in 
that kind,” begins the preamble to a Connecticut 
resolution of 1647 providing for a form of com- 
pulsory education in the colony. 
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MATCH NAMES OF MINERALS. 
Alleystone Nephrite 
Moonstone Aluminite 
Axstone Atacanite 
Earth flax Stalactite 
Cross-stone Agaric mineral 
Asparagus stone Aphrite 
Fish-eye stone Argentine 
French chalk Cerussite 
Mineral pitch Calcite 
‘Nail-head copper Bournonite 
Copper-sand Catlinite 
Wheel ore Septaria 
Slate spar Chalcocite 
Dog-tooth spar Asbestos 
Pipe stone Apophyllite 
Turtle stones Tale 
Hog-tooth spar Chiastolite 
Rock milk Apatite 
Needle tin Asphaltum 
Gibraltar stone Selenite 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident te 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Hye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Byelids. 
Drugeists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books ‘Free. 


HEALTH STUDIES 


with introduction by 
Davip STARR JORDAN 


A text-book of applied physiology and hy- 
giene. The subject is brought close to the 
pupil’s experience and environment. It is 
full of interest for him, for it answers many 
of his half-formed questions, and shows him 
why good habits and intelligent care pre- 
serve health. 

Cloth. Fully illustrated. 235 pp. 75 cents. 


Edgett’s 
Exercises in Geometry 


A series of original exercises to accom- 
pany the Harvard “Syllabus of Propositions 
in Geometry.” It also is invaluable in con- 
nection with the ordinary texts in Geometry. 

Cloth. 87 pages. 40 cents. 


D.C. Heath & Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. A Study of 
Principles and Personalities. By Richard Burton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
There is no more refreshing critic of English to-day 

than Richard Burton, who has a message to students of 
English, whose point of view is independent, and whose 
style acts as a relish, not alone for whatever he writes 
but for whatever he criticises. Such a relish for Eng- 
lish is of supreme importance at the present time, when 
so much is being done to materialize and vocationalize 
every thought and impulse of the American youth. The 
aim of the vocational interests is to have literature used 
as diversion, as amusement, ridiculing culture for the 
working man. Under these conditions it is of incal- 
culable value to have a master mind, in thought and 
style, deal with the novel, to which men_ turn instinc- 
tively when in search of a diverting emotional thrill. 
Primarily Mr. Burton is merely talking about the per- 
sonality of novelists and the evolution of the modern 
novel, but incidentally he has an ethical mission, a pa- 
triotic purpose. Nowhere in literature is discriminating 
leadership more important than in the study of fiction, 
and never was the need greater than now. It is, there- 
fore, a vital service that Mr. Burton renders in these 
pages, in which history, biography, and philosophy are 
given an ethical tone as well as a literary flavor. 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By Lieutenant W. 
H. Turton of Bristol, England. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth.’ 604 pp. Price, $1.25. 

An admirable setting of the truths that make Chris- 
tianity unique. And this is the more interesting be- 
cause it is the work of a layman rather than a minister. 
It is reverent throughout, thoughtfully conceived, and 
skilfully constructed. The argument is given in three 
parts, Part I. dealing with “Natural Religion,” Part II. 
with the “Jewish Religion,” and Part III. with the 
“Christian Religion.” In the last-named section the 
author deals with the credibility of the Christian re- 
ligion, the authenticity of the Gospels, thé character of 
Christ as confirmatory of its reliability, and other 
topics akin to these. Old arguments in favor of Chris- 
tianity are used, but sparingly; new arguments are pre- 
sented, and with almost entire absence of combative- 
ness. It is a book that deserves careful perusal. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Edward R. Robbins 

of the William Penn Charter school. New York: 

American Book Company. Cloth. S8vo. 166. pp. 

Price, 60 cents. 

A new work on a necessarily abstruse subject, but in 
such clear and concise language and in a style that re- 
lieves the subject of much of its inherent difficulty. It 
is illustrated much as such works are, and yet the dia- 
grams are more than usually clear cut and illuminative 


of the theme. Universal rules and formulas are given: 


the right of way, and all irrelevant and extraneous 


- matter is rigidly excluded. It is intended for high 


school work, and for college preparatory courses. It is 

the work of a master, and as such will find its place 

among instructors and pupils. 

BUSINESS TRAINING. By Professor William G. 
Bishop of Wesleyan University, Lincoln (Neb.). Lin- 
coln (Neb.): The University Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 84 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A finely designed work treating of the principles that 
govern bookkeeping, and the forms that are used in 
business, letter-writing, bookkeeping, and negotiable in- 
struments. It is not a technical course in bookkeeping. 
Such belongs rather to the business college. It is in- 
tended chiefly for normal schools, high schools, common 
schools, for teachers and independent students. It is 
planned for a six-weeks’ course of twenty-five lessons. 
It is splendidly suggestive of how business entries and 
correspondence may be conducted. ard will surely aid 
the student to some judicious conception of how bust- 
ness records should be made. 

PHYSIOLOGY—OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
By Anne Moore, Ph. D. -New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, 80 cents. , 
The author of this brief but serviceable treatise on 

rhysiology modestly disclaims the presentation of any 

new facts. But there is a treatment of the common 
facts that is as sane as it is simple; and it cannot fail 
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to commend itself to the instructor or the student in 
this branch of useful knowledge. One important fea- 
ture of the work is to show that natural laws act upon 
all organisms alike, a point that must be recognized be- 
fore there can be an intelligent apprehension of the 
facts of physiology. There is also the endeavor to 
avoid as far as possible any technical terms that may 
have their place in a medical treatise, but would be lit- 
tle more than a puzzle in a school book. The one aim 
of the book is to make the study of physiology a real 
pleasure to the student, and it appears as if this aim is 
distinctly reached. 


SONGS OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Compiled by 
E. O. Grover and H. R. Wellman. New York: At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Grover. Cloth. 93 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Chorus-singing is a feature of college life, and of 
Dartmouth life as elsewhere. And herein is a sample 
in extenso of what they sing up at Hanover hill. As 
one leoks through these songs he is disgusted by the 
Bacchanalian note in the majority of the songs. If itis 
not so considered, it ought to be considered a disgrace 
for a company of students of a so-called Christian col- 
lege to be roaring out such sentiments as this:— 

“T wish I had a barrel of rum 
And sugar three hundred pound; 
’ I’d put it in the college bell 
- And stir it round and round; 
Let every honest fellow drink 
His glass of hearty cheer, 
For I’m a student of old Dartmouth, 
And a son of a gun for beer.” 

The song-book is dedicated to Ex-President Tucker, but 

we doubt whether he will feel honored by the dedication 

of such a book of stein-songs. It is not easy to say this, 
but we cannot say less. 


FAVORITE SCHOOL PANTOMIMES. By Marie 
Irish. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 112 
pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The author of this interesting little work assumes that 
the children have a pronounced dramatic instinct. And 
she seeks to make use of this for the sake of impression 
in her skilful pantomimic arrangement off well-known 
songs, hymns, and ballads. There are twenty-six of 
these in all, and the treatment of them evinces great 
skill, and cannot fail to be helpfully suggestive to any 
one who thinks well of such a line of study for children. 
TRES COMEDIAS MODERNAS. Edited by Frederick 

W. Morrison of United States Naval Academy. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 60 

cents. 

Three Spanish comedies by Carrion, Criado, and Bar- 
ranco respectively. There is an advantage to the stu- 
dent of Spanish in the comedy over the novel or the 
short story,—so we are informed by ‘the author’s fore- 
word. The language of the comedy is such as is used 
by the Spaniard of to-day, and so furnishes the student 
those living idioms and constructions that are rarely 
found in the longer or shorter stories, and which are a 
much greater aid to the student in the acquisition of a 
living tongue. The editor gives copious and helpful an- 
notations and a very complete vocabulary. 


QUESTIONS IN SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Assistant 
Professor Guy M. Whipple of Cornell University. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 88 pp. 

This is No. t in the Cornell Study Bulletins for 
Teachers, under the editorial supervision of Professor 
De Garmo of Cornell. This special volume has to do ex- 
clusively with the important subject of school hygiene. 
Offhand, one has no conception of how broad a theme 
this is until it gets into the hands of an expert. That it 
is possible to ask, as this author does, 756 distinct and 
applicable questions about such a subject seems well- 
nigh incredible. And vet he does so, and there dces not 
seem to be one question that is irrelevant. The school- 
house and its site are first submitted to the Sccratic 
methed, then desks, heating, ventilation, sanitation fol- 
low in their order. And then come questions relative 
to the pupil, of vision, reading, writing, school diseases, 
and growth. It is a marvelous piece of work, but it 
must be seen to be appreciated, as it certainly will be by 
anyone who examines it. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
[onder this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 18: Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


February 24, 25: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Herington. 


March 10, 11, 12: Northwestern Lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville. 


March 24-26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 


March 31-April 1, 2: Southern Iili- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 


April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 
* nell. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 

Octover 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Téachers’ Association, Rutland; 

- president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Ata meeting of the 
state board of education February 
11, two deputy commissioners of edu- 
cation were chosen, in accordance 
with the provision of the legislative 
act which last year effected the con- 
solidation of the board of education 
and the commission on industrial 
education. The two deputies are 
William Orr, principal of the Cen- 
tral high school, Springfield, and 
Charles A. Prosser, who as superin- 
tendent of the schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York city 
has developed a variety of practical 
industrial schools there. They will 
hold office for five years at a salary 
of $4,500. George H. Martin was 
chosen as treasurer and agent of the 
board with a salary of $3,500. 
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HERE are SCHOOLS in NEW YORK CITY in which moré than ONE 
THOUSAND PUPILS may be seen sitting in healthful postures cor- 
stantly tests, writing at commercial speed, WITHOUT 


PHYSICAL STRA 
the schools in which the PALMER 
STRICT FIDELITY. 


, and producing pages of uniform excellence. These are 
ETHOD PLAN has been followed with 


UNSUPPORTED WORDY ARGUMENTS by copybook agents, and the 
representatives of some new chimerical systems of modified copybooks, will 


not prevail against such FINISHED CLASSROOM RESULT 


as may be 


seen among Palmer Method Pupils who have been taught by teachers who 


have been taught by us. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES to all teachers in 


ublic schools in which 


the Palmer Method has been adopted completely. This course, through corre- 
spondence, to others, ten dollars. One copy of self-teaching Palmer Method 


Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Why not investigate? 


THE A, N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, - 


= New York City 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW CANAAN. School affairs 
are in excellent shape. There is a 
new schoolhouse thoroughly up to 
date, nothing better in the state. It 
is a revelation to people who have 
not kept pace with the evolution of 
the modern schoolhouse. Even 
vacuum cleaning is provided for 
making sanitation arrangements ab- 
solutely perfect. Superintendent 
Saxe has placed New Canaan in the 
front rank in spirit and method as 
well as in equipment. 

NAUGATUCK. The Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club of Connecticut at its re- 
cent meeting in New Haven elected 
Frank W. Eaton of Naugatuck presi- 
dent. 


NEW PAVEN. _ Miss Stella Skin- 
ner, formerly supervisor of drawing 
in New Haven and at present Guild 
lecturer on art in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave a lecture at Welch 
school hall recently on “Art in 
Everyday Living.” 


NEW LONDON. William J. Long, 
an acknowledged authority on wild 
annual life, spoke recently on the 
subject before 400 men and women 
in the Nathan Hale grammar school 
ball in the teachers’ lecture course. 


MERIDEN. The resignation of 
Carl F. Northrup, instructor at the 
high school, was presented to the 
town school committee recently by 
Superintendent Kelly. Mr. North- 
rup desired his release at the end of 
the present spring term in order that 
he may take up similar work at the 
Waterbury high school. The com- 
mittee accepted the resignation. 


NEW BRITAIN. The board of 
health is of the opinion that the 
school board, while it has taken a 
step in the right direction, has not 
gone far enough in the matter of 
medical inspection in the schools, 
and that some one should be ap- 
pointed whose duty shall be to in- 
spect all cases sent from the schools, 
and also to visit the schools and 
make inspections frequently. 

Superintendent S. H. Holmes of 
the New Britain public schools has 
plans for enlarging the scope of the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Associations 
in connection with the various 
schools. It is proposed to get the 
parents interested so as to visit the 
schools more frequently in addition 
to having their regular stated asso- 
ciation meetings. It is also planned 
to have mothers’ meetings in the 
afternoon when the mothers can 


bring their sewing to the school 
buildings and meet and discuss the 
welfare of their children. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


The University of Wisconsin in its 
extension work is organizing classes 
in different parts of the state, which 
are in charge of experienced instruc- 
tors who spend from one to two 
months in each city. - A special pro- 
fessor also delivers lectures. These 
classes have been established at 
Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Milwaukee, 
Beaver Dam, and some other cities, 
There are now 5,000 students taking 
the work offered by the extension de- 
partment of the university, 700 
studying mathematics in Milwaukee, 


IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. The South- 
western Iowa Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Council Bluffs April 
14, 15,16. The officers are: W. B. 
Salisbury, Clarinda, president; Frank 
I.. Hoffman, Denison, vice-president; 
Mrs. Rose Parker, Harlan, secre 
tary; J. H. Beveridge, chairman 
executive committee. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. The attendance 
at the Kirksville Normal school is 
more than 800, the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. The most 
striking feature, however, about the 
present situation is the fact that 
more than 300 of these students are 
men. This is accounted for chiefly 
by the fact that the Kirksville school 
offers several courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and history that rank 
with college courses, thus attracting 
young men interested in academic 
studies. 

COLUMBIA. For the first time 
the Missouri Agricultural College of- 
fered during the early winter a short 
course for farmers. The enrollment 
in the course reached 610, which 
gives assurance that it will be offered 
unnually, and that other farmers’ 
courses will be added. 


President A. Ross Hill of the Uni- © 
versity of Missouri on February 7 
sent the following telegram to the 
president of the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota: “My 
duties to the University of Missouri 
forbid my accepting the generous of- 
fer of the University of Minnesota.” 
As soon as it became known around 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


: AND 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the university that President Hill 
had positively declined the Minne- 
sota offer, processions of students 
marched through the principal streets 
of the town carrying flags and ban- 
ners and singing songs as if cele- 
brating a football victery. It is un- 
derstood that President Hill decided 
to remain in Missouri only after he 
had received assurance from Gover- 
nor Hadley, the board of curators 
(regents), and other leaders in legis- 
lative affairs that the general assem- 
bly at its next meeting would appro- 


SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training 
Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy. 
Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty, 

Full Equipment of the Institute available 
Outing Camp proposed for men. 
Pirst-class accommedations in dormi- 

tories for women. 
For full information address 
L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute 


ions of Acres - 
IN OREGON lic Land Given Away in 
Oregon, When, How, Where.”” DOUGLAS 
COUNTY ABSTRACT CO., Roseburg, Ore 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 
65 FifthAve., New YorkCity 
MENEELY& “BELLS 


The Old 


Meneely 
SCH 
Searly 100 years ago. | & B 


su. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


priate sufficient funds to carry out 
his plans, which are intended to raise 
the university to the rank and effi- 
ciency of other state universities. 
At present Misouri is appropriating 
only about half as much as Minne- 
sota for university purposes. The 
salary offered President Hill at the 
University of Minnesota was $4,000 
more than his present salary. 


ST. LOUIS. At the meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
held in this city, resolutions were 
passed declaring in favor of the fol- 
lowing: County supervision of rural 
schools, raising the academic and 
professional requirements of teach- 
ers, naming in each state certificate 
the branches and standings on which 
it was granted, state aid to high 
schools, the pensioning of teachers, 
medical inspection of pupils in the 
public schools, county superintend- 
ents and teachers determining the 
branches to be taught in the rural 
and small town schools, the endorse- 
ment of arbitration for settling in- 
ternational difficulties, and the ob- 
servance of Peace Day in all public 
schools in the state. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. On January 
28 Mrs. Lavinia Livingston Steele, 
wife of Amos M. Kellogg, passed 
away in her seventy-eighth year. She 
had been married nearly fifty-three 
years. She was in the eighth gen- 
eration of descent from William Liv- 
ingston, the founder of the famous 
Livingston family, so firmly identi- 
fied with American history. She 
Was recognized as an artist of great 
merit; her paintings of flowers in 
water colors. were especially ad- 


mired. Mr. Kellogg retired from the . 


editorship of the School Journal and 
Teachers’ Institute (now Magazine) 
after thirty years of labor of the 
highest usefulness, and has given the 
past four years to the care of his 
wife, as she had been injured in a 
fall in 1904. He resides with his 
youngest daughter at New Rochelle, 
N. 

NEW YORK CITY. What is said 
to be the largest class that has ever 
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M.C. HOLDEN, 


entered any high school in the world 
is registered at the Washington Ir- 
ving high school. There are 1,407 
girls in it. They have just been 
graduated from the grammar schools 
below Fifty-ninth street. Half a 
dozen nationalities were represented 
in the line of applicants for admis- 
sion, which extended half-way along 
the block, just after the noon hour. 
There was not room for all the new 
girls in the Twelfth-street building, 
so many of the 1,407 were sent to 
other schools. A new building for 
the Washington Irving school is be- 
ing constructed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. There is a new 
professorship at West Virginia Uni- 
versity known as professor of sec- 
ondary education, and the sum of 
$2,500 a year to maintain the chair 
is furnished by the general education 
board of New York city. The pro- 
fessor of secondary education is 
Lloyd L. Friend, assistant state su- 
perintendent of schools. He will 
have an office at Charleston. as well 
as at Morgantown, and he will We in- 
spector of high schools, promoter and 
organizer of high schools, as well as 
lecturer in the university on sec- 
ondary education. This means that 
high schools are to be developed and 
that high school teachers are to be 
professionally trained. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. One million dol- 
lars has been given by the board of 
trustees of the Peabody Fund for the 
advancement of education in the 
South for the establishment of the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, located at Nashville. This 
gift was conditional on the granting 
by the state of Tennessee, the county 
of Davidson, and the city of Nash- 
ville of a sum approximating $750,- 
000. The trustees are informed that 
the condition has been met. This 
cift will establish the George Pea- 
body School for Teachers to take the 
place of the Peabody Normal College, 
which has been supported by con- 
tributions from interest on the fund. 
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Public Schools of Califernia. 
The Suffragette 


BY WALTERJ. BALLARD, 
California is doing great things for 
public school education. This is 
fully evidenced by the twenty-third 
biennial report of the state depart- 


ment of public instruction, Edward 
Hyatt, superintendent, covering the 
years 1907 and 1908. Though some may differ from her views in the matter -of the 
Statistically the main record for franchise, we must admire the vigor and vim she displays for her 
1908 is:— cause. They are associated with the energy of perfect health. 
PRIMARY otter GRAMMAR Woman, whether she toils or follows the whims of society, whether 
, she be engaged in earning a pittance or guiding the destinies of a 
Takin eaneshed epg 3.995 household, is the most powerful factor in the world of to-day.. The 
Increase in 1908....004%. 127 hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. The prime necessity 
Primary schools ......... * 1,997 of every woman, therefore, is Health. We.need robust, active, 
Grammar schools ........ 3,792 energetic women, not physical wrecks torture with ev 
School districts at close o ok that suffer tortur 
Increase during the year.. 21 How may this health be acquired? By keeping the digestion 
Teachers employed—men. _ 839 perfect, the bowels active, the liver well regulated — in short, by 
keeping the body in the best physical condition. The remedy is 
Increase during the year. 356 right at hand. No matter how ‘the suffragette feels on political 
Los Angeles county leads questions, if she is wise she 
Enrollment in schools— i 
BOS 153,152 t t 
145.773 er Oo es or 
298,925 
Average number belong- Pa the remedy that has performed more cures, set more women firmly 
_ ing on their feet, relieved more headaches and heartaches of the 
henge 10.747 overburdened and weakly, brought more happiness into the lives of 
Average days schools were e women, than any other medicine. Beecham’'s Pills — before all, are 
ee 171 a woman's remedy. They banish the causes of ill-health and substitute 
Average yearly salaries to : the foundations of good health instead. If perfect health is the: basis 
Increase .......... 55 a woman's usefulness in this busy world, then there is no greater 
659 benefactor than 
School visits by county 
superintendents ..... 18,899 
Increase during the year.. 3,368 
School visits by school 
18,484 
Increase during the year.. 1,319 
Volumes in school  li- 
Increase during the year.. 65,557 
Volumes in county teach- 
ers’ libraries ........ 47,765 Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c., 25c. 
Increase during the year 4.078 d health should 
Revenue in 1908......... $13,638,600 "Send for our Pree Book, ‘Help to 
Expenditure in 1908...... 10,988,221 a ve other useful information. B. F. Alien & Co., 865 Canal Street, 
Balance on hand at close — e 
of the year.......... 2,650,379 
Valuation of school prop- a 
GRE 28,066,326 ™ 
Increase during the year.. 1,088,539 
HIGH SCHOOLS. ; STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. Enrollment in training de- ¥. 
Number of high school Teachers employed  (in- Total enrollment ......... 4,211 
districts in fifty-two crease ten) ........-- 126 Increase in 1908.......... 333 
187 Enroliment in normal de- Graduates _ since first 
ncrease during the year.. 2,185 school established.... 
Teachers employed ...... 1,314 ‘ ened 8,105 
Increase during the year.. 126 
Pupils enrolled—boys..... 14.102 . 
Increase in 1908.......... 4,436 
Average daily attendance 24.267 fingers absolutely, removing not 
Increase during the year.. 2,93 


Graduates in 1908 (increase "only every suggestion of dirt, but. 


anaes length of term, won Also any dried, half-dead skin that : 


Volumes in libraries..... 150,189 


Revenue in 1908 ......... $3,979,671 disfigures the hands, and this in SO 


Expenditure in 1908...... 3,154,935 
Balance on hand at close 


Of the year ...i.ccex. 824,736 gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


Valuation of school prop- 


tially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Valuation of school prop- 2 
9 e N erty 16,500 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. . SCHOOLS. 
York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg 

Was m, 1505 Penn. Ave. 405 Cooper Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Number ....... 14 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bl ‘Teachers (all women)..... 179 
TEACHERS’ Pupils enrolled..........- 5,782 
E Average daily attendance. 3,070 
A.G. FISHER, Prop Average days of school... 187 

: Average yearly salary of 
excellent facilities for MANUAL.’ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. _—teachers ..... s $697 
Increase in 1908...... “eee $ 60 
’ OF BOSTON, Revenue in 1908.......... $153,466 
™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 St. Expenditure in “152,526 

Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited, Balance on hand at close 

* Valuation of school prop- 
Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU Increase in 1908...... ces 27,180 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal reccmmenda 
tions, Competent teachers in.demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US.@& 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


From an Idaho City S 


ing me to secure a teacher.” 


When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 


uperintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.”} 

m a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘‘I am greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are great! pl im.”’ 
or From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘'I desire to thank you for your promptness 

el 
eww Prom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘*My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo 


eased with him. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work. Reyutaticn 
nded on twenty years of successful experience. 


5u field Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


roblem of Human Life..... and 

anual Training for Common Schools.......... 
Each for All and All for 
The Story of Paul of Tarsus..............--+-++++ 
Modern Constitutions (2 vols.) +++. 
Religion in the Making..... .... 
Life and Art of Richard Mansfield.............. 
Central America and Its Problems 
Washington's Birthday................- 
The Loyalists of Massachusetts............----++ 
His of Medieval Philosophy ......-..+-..++. 


Publisher "Prz 
Eucken Charles Scribner’s Sons,-N. Y. $3.00 
Hibben [Ed.} a 


Martin American Book Co., - 1.25 
Parsons Sturgis& WaltonCo., ‘* 1.50 
Atkinson Univ. of Chicago Press, Chic. 1.00 
Smith The Macmillan Co., 1.23 
Winter Moffatt, Yard &Co., 6.00 
Palmer 3 , 2.50 
Schauffler [Ed.] 1.00 
Stark Ww. B. Clark Co., Boston —-- 
DeWulf Lon ns, Green & Co., N. Y. 3.00 
Davis inn & Co., Boston 2.75 
Kellogg “ 35 
Eliot Stokes Co., 
Foster “ — 
Bard Teachers College, se 1.00 
Elliott G. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
Thorndike A. G. Seiler, ad .08 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoYDEN, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcnsuRG, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiIncHays, 
Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the pew course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY . 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


gare NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
oe and technical training of teachers of 
© commercial branches. For catalogue 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 
Graduates teaching in 

California schools... . 3,316 
Revenue in 1908..... cose $627,718 


Expenditure in 1908...... 


328,776 


Balance on hand at close 


of the year ........ 298,937 
Valuation of school prop- 

come’ 68,173 
Volumes in libraries...... 57,210 
Increase in 1908......... 5,366 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

6 
Teachers (increase 18).... 127 
Students enrolled ........ 10,472 
Increase in 1908.......... 2,257 
Average number belonging 3,456 
Average attendance...... 2,860 
Average school sessions.. 183 
Average yearly payment 

to teachers........... $828 
Increase in 1908......... . 310 


Revenue and expenditure 


‘with the dividends in brains. culture, 


SUMMARY OF CALIFORNIA’S 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1908. 


Pupils enrolled :— 


Primary and grammar 
298,925 
32,014 
Normal schools ..... binge 4,211 
Night schools ..... 10,472 
Kindergartens ....... 5,782 
Total enrollment....... 351,404 


(About one-seventh of the state’s 
total population). 
Teachers employed:— 


Primary and grammar 

8,602 
Normal schools........... 126 
Kindergartens ........... 179 


Total teachers employed 10,348 

(An army of men and women en- 
gaged in a noble work for the pres- 
ent and for the future). 

Yearly revenue:— 


Primary and grammar 

$13,638,600 
3,979,671 
Normal schools .......... 627,713 
Night schools .......... ‘ 127,021 


Total year public school 
$18,526,471 
Valuation of school property :— 


Primary and grammar 

6,571,382 
Normal schools .......... 1,217,939 
Night schools ......... i. 16,500 
Kindergartens ....... ee 84,325 


Total valuation of school 
$35,956,472 


California has not another invest- 
ment—even those running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars—that 
tells so much for good as this thirty- 
six million dollars invested in her 
publie schools. Cash dividends, no 
matter how high their per cent., are 
not to be compared for one moment 


and good citizenship annually added 
to the wealth of the state as the 
product of its public schools. “The 
bulwark of American liberty is the 
American public school.” 

No outlay of the state is as cheer- 
fully and wisely paid as is the. one 
and a half million dollars a month 
for the maintenance of those schools. 

California’s best and most produc- 
tive asset is California’s public 
school. 


é 
= 
The Religion of the Future...... «+++ 
The City School 
The Story of the Constitution.... 
| Modernity of the 
Exercises in Arithmetic (Five books) ........... 
_ 
| 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


For five weeks Loie Fuller’s Ballet of 
Light has been the attraction that has 
never been equaled in vaudevilie, and 
next week the bill will contain a host of 
new features. Nat Wills, the tramp 
comedian, comes with an entirely new 
line of talk. Another big feature will 
be George V. Hobart’s sketch, “Dinkel- 
spiel’s Christmas.’’ Dinkelspiel is an 
old, wholesome German with a fund of 
wit and a son who is_ thoroughly 
Americanized and a mother who 
is unable to understand 
sensational feature will be the fa- 
mous Saxon trio, who claim to hold the 
world’s record in new feats of strength. 
Another feature will be the Howard 
brothers, banjoists, juggling until the 
stage seems full of banjos, all playing. 
Other features will be the Italian Trio, 
three of the best singers that have ever 
come from Italy; the Bowman brothers, 
blackface comedians; Watson and Lit- 
tle in their dancing specialty, and 
others. 


Our readers will notice in the advertise- 
ment of Beecham’s pills on another 
page that their New York agency, B. F. 
Allen & Co., 365 Canal street, will send 
them on request a book entitled ‘‘Help 
the Scholars,’’ conta iing weights and 
measures and other valuable informa- 
tion. The book was gotten up at a very 
large expense, and is given free by sim- 
ply sending a postal to the firm at the 
address given above. 


> 


A CHANGE AT LEAST. 

A change of tenors had been made 
in the church choir. Eight-year-old 
Jessie, returning from the morning 
service, was anxious to tell the news. 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed, “‘we 
have a new terror in the choir!’— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


It makes a vast difference whether 
you tell a girl that she has a turn-up 
nose or speak of it as retrousse.— 
Somerville Journal. 


SAD, SUDDEN DEATH OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 
Visiting Briton (in swell dining- 


room)—*‘Here, 
dollar.” 
Waiter (drawing himself up .haugh- 
tily)—“Pardon me, sir, I am paid for 
my services by the manager. I ac- 
cept no tips. I am an American.” 


my good fellow, is a 


WORRY AND GET THERE. 


It’s fine to say: “Don’t worry,” 
To smile and never stop; 
To never feel a flurry 
No matter how things drop. 
But this is true, by gorry— 
The man who doesn’t worry 
Will never reach the top. 


MILTON’S AFFLICTION. 

A teacher had told a class of juve- 
nile pupils that Milton, the poet, was 
blind. The next day she asked if 
any of them could remember what 
Milton’s great affliction was. 

“Yes’m,” replied one little fellow, 
“he was a poet.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, is a sort of calD 
FIRS from schools that comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private schoul dated Feb. 7, 1910: ‘* September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successiul experience; fond of nature; interested in 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; rhage, oe ag 
joining and guiding them in their out.of- graduate; would consider a high-grade 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physieal trainin 
and manual craining. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort o 
place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll a candidate 
with qualities like this to him, Don’t take any ordinary high school RENTLEM get 
thatany time; you wou e safe in waiting till Sept. 1 forthat; trust MAN 


yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NW. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 Years 
SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


AUDI UM BA 
CHICAGO 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, f you want personal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schoels. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr- 
introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGEN C Schools, and Families 


MERICAN :: 
and FOREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutos, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal] School: and Colleges in } enn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per montb. For Pasties 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY 8ABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
res. 


Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
!and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


The Hathaway Teachers’ 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(Onze hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has aad, during several months past, more poriticns to f}) then avyeil- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Excepiiorally iayooable 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agen 
3 cy 


Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


00000006 


Long distance Telephone. 


om 
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Remington 
The Writing 


—It establishes confidence 
in the student because of 
its standing as the recog- 
nized leader among type- 


Machine writers, 

—It adds to the prestige of 

the commercial school as a 


- - 
with strong factor in helping 
graduates secure lucrative 

positions. 


Adbantages 


everywhere -— because the 
name Remington has al- 
ways stood efor typewriter 
service at its hest, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


_ Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGcNCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout allour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I ee feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking forafirst grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“JT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
of teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however smalland 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and country in which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
approach the subject. and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS, 
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